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Book III. 
CHAPTER X. PAUL WARD. 

Tue autumn tints were rich and beautiful 
upon the Kent woods, and nowhere more rich 
or more beautiful than in Sir Thomas Boldero’s 
domain. The soft grass beneath the noble 
beeches was strewn with the russet leaves a 
little earlier than usual that year, and somewhat 
more plentifully, for the storm had shaken them 
down, and had even rent away a branch here 
and there from some of the less sturdy trees. 
And then the forester made his inspection, and 
the fallen branches were removed, and duly cut 
and housed for winter firewood, and it chanced 
that the hitherto forgotten log on which George 
Dallas had sat one spring morning was carried 
away with them. 

Clare Carruthers missed it from its accus- 
tomed place as she rode down the glade which 
she still loved, though it had a painful associa- 
tion for her now. Every day her eyes had 
rested on the rugged log, and every day she had 
turned them away with a sigh. ‘To-day it was 
there no longer, and its absence was a relief. 
She reined Sir Lancelot up for a moment, and 
looked at the vacant space. The earth lay bare 
and brown where the ~ had been; there was 
no grass there. 

“Tt won’t be hidden until the spring,” she 
thought, impatiently. “I wish—I wish I could 
forget the place in which I saw him first! I 
wi I could forget that I ever had seen 

im os 

Then she turned her head away with an effort 
and a sigh, and rode on. 

Clare was going over from the Sycamores to 
_ Poynings. She had occasion to see the house- 
|| keeper, started early, and, as usual, unat- 
| tended, save by Cesar, who bounded along 
| now by the side of Sir Lancelot, anon a con- 
| siderable way in advance, doing the distance 
| twice over, after the fashion of dogs, and evi- 
| dently compassionating the leisurely pace to 
|| which his equine friend and comrade was con- 
| demned. 

The months which had elapsed since her in- 
auspicious meeting among the beeches with 


Paul Ward had had much inquietude and | had failed ; such madness, such audacity, could 





mysterious trouble in them for the girl whose 
graces they had but ripened and perfected, 
on whose fair face they had impressed a 
premature but very beautiful thoughtfulness. 
To one so young, so innocent, so carefully 
shielded from evil, living in so pure and calm an 
atmosphere of home, and yet around whom the 
inevitable solitude of orphanhood dwelt, the 
presence of a secret cause of sorrow, doubt, 
perplexity, was in itself a burden grievous to 
be borne. Clare could not help dwelling per- 
petually on the only mystery which had ever 
come into her tranquil conventional life, and 
the more she shrank from the contemplation, 
the more it pressed itself upon her. Some- 
times, for days and weeks together, the remem- 
brance of it would be vague and formless, then 
it would take shape again and substance, and 
thrill her with fresh horror, distract her with 
new pene - Sometimes she would address 
herself with all the force of her intelligence to 
this mysterious remembrance, she would arrange 
the circumstances in order and question them, 
and then she would turn away from the inves- 
tigation cold and trembling, with all the terrible 
conviction of the first moment of revelation 
forcibly restored. 

The dreadful truth haunted her. When Sir 
Thomas Boldero asked her ladyship if there was 
any news in the Times each morning (for the 
Sycamores was governed by other laws than 
those which ruled Poynings, and Lady Boldero, 
who was interested im politics after her pre- 
serves and her linen-presses; always read the 
papers first), Clare had listened with horrid 
sickening fear for many and many a day. But 
suspense of this sort cannot last in its first 
vitality, and it had lessened, but it was not 
wholly dead even yet. One subject of specula- 
tion frequently occupied her. Had he seen the 
warning she had ventured to send him? No, 
she would sometimes say to herself, decisively, 
no, he had not seen it. His safety must have 
been otherwise secured; if he had seen it, he 
would know that the terrible truth was known 
to her, and he would never have dared to recal 
himself to her memory. For he did so recal 
himself, and this was the most terrible part of 
it all for Clare. On the first day of each month 
she received the current number of Tne Picca- 
dilly, and there was always written on the fly- 
leaf, “From Paul Ward.” No, her attempt 
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not otherwise be accounted for. For some time 
Clare had not looked at the books which reached 
her with this terribly signifieant imprint. She 
had not destroyed them, but she had put them 
away out at ber sight. One day, after her 
cousin’s marriage, and when her thoughts—for- 
cibly distracted for some time by the prepara- 
tions, the hospitalities, and the rejoicings at- 
tendant on that event—had flown back to the 
subject which had such tormenting attraction 
for her, a sudden impulse of utter incredulity 
seized her. Nothing was changed in the facts, 
nothing in the circumstances; but Clare laid 
aside reason under the suddenly exerted power 
of feeling, and refused to believe that Paul 
Ward had murdered the unknown man in 
whose company he had been, and who undoubt- 
edly had been murdered. 

“ T won’t believe it! I don’t believe it !” 

These words have often been uttered by the 
human will, when tortured by the terrible im- 
potence of human despair, as eget ey as 
obstinately, as Clare Carruthers spoke them, 
and with infinitely more suffering implied in 
the inevitable reaction. But they can seldom 
have brought greater relief. A generous, reck- 
less impulse of youth, partly against the terrible 
knowledge of evil, partly against her own suffer- 
ing, which wearied and oppressed her spirit, 
distant, vague, even chimerical, as she told 
herself it was, animated her resolution. She 
rose, and stretched her arms out, and shook 
her golden head, as though she disearded a 
baleful vision by a strong act of her will. 

“T shall never see him again,” she thought. 
“TJ shall never know his fate, unless, indeed, he 
becomes famous, and the voice of his renown 
reaches me. I shall never know the truth of 
this dreadful story; but, strong as the evi- 
dence is, I never will believe it more. Never! 
never !” 

Clare Carruthers was too young, too little 
accustomed to the sad science of self-examina- 
tion, too candidly persuadable by the natural 
abhorrence of youth for grief, to ask herself 
how much of this resolution came from the 
gradual influence of time—how much from the 
longing she felt to escape from the constant 

ressure of the first misery she had ever known. 
he impulse, the resolution, had come to her, 
with her first waking thoughts, one gborious 
morning in the early autumn—the morning 
which saw George Dallas and his uncle 
arrive at Homburg, and witnessed Mr. 
Carruthers’s reception of his step-son. This 
resolution she never abandoned. That day 
she had taken the books out of their biding- 
place, and had set herself to read the serial 
story which she knew was written by him. 
Something of his mind, something of his dis- 
position, would thus reveal itself to her. It 
was strange that he remembered to send her 
the books so punctually, but that might mean 
nothing ; they might be sent by the publisher, 
by his order. He might have forgotten her ex- 
istence by this time. Clare Carruthers was 
sensible, and not vain, and she saw nothing 





more than a simple politeness in the circum. 
stance. So she a the serial novel, and 
thought over it; but it revealed nothing to 
her. There was one description, indeed, which 
reminded her, vaguely, of Mrs. Carruthers, as 
she had been before her illness, as Clare re- 
membered her, when she had first seen her, 
years ago. Clare liked the story. She was 
not enthusiastically delighted with it. A change 
which her newly formed resolution to believe 
him innocent, to chase from her all that had 
tormented her, could never undo, had passed 
upon Clare, since her girlish imagination had 
been ready to exalt Paul Ward, “the author,” 
Paul Ward, “the artist,” as she had called 
him, with all the reverence her innocent heart 
accorded to such designations, into a hero; 
she had less impulse in her now, she had 
suffered, in her silent unsuspected way, and 
suffering is a sovereign remedy for all enthu- 
siasm, except that of religion. But she dis- 
cerned in the story something which made her 
reason second her resolution. And from that 
day Clare grieved no more. She waited, she 
did not know for what; she hoped, she did not 
know why ; she was pensive, but not unhappy. 
She was very young, very innocent, very trust- 
ful; and the story of the murder was six 
months old. So was that of the meeting, and 
that of the myrtle-sprig; and all three were 
growing vague. 

The young girl’s thoughts were very busy as 
she rode from the Sycamores to Poynings, but 
not exclusively with Paul Ward. 

Her life presented itself in a more serious 
aspect to her then than it had ever before worn. 

things seemed changed. Her uncle’s letters 
to her had undergone a strange alteration. He 
wrote now to her as to one whom he trusted, to 
whom he looked for aid, on whom he purposed 
to impose a responsible duty. The pompous- 
ness of Mr. Carruthers’s nature was absolutely 
inseparable from his style of writing as from his 
manner of speech, but the matter of his letters 
atoned for their faults of manner. He wrote 
with such anxious affection of his wife, he wrote 
with such kindly interest of Mr. Dallas, the 
hitherto proscribed step-son, whose name Clare 
had never heard pronounced by his lips or in 
his presence. Above all, he seemed to expect 
very much from Clare. Evidently her life was 
not to be empty of interest for the future, if 
responsibility could fill it; for Clare was to be 
entrusted with all the necessary arrangements 
for Mrs. Carruthers’s comfort, and Mrs. Car- 
ruthers was very anxious to get back to Eng- 
land, to Poynings, and to Clare! The girl 
learned this with inexpressible gladness, but 
some surprise. She was wholly unaware of the 
feelings with which Mrs. Carruthers had re- 
garded her, and the intentions of maternal care 
and tenderness which she had formed—feelings 
she had hidden, intentions she had abandoned 
from motives of prudence founded on her 
thorough comprehension of the besetting weak- 
ness of her husband’s character. 


Clare had not the word of the enigma, and it 
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puzzled her. But it delighted her also. In- 
stinctively she felt there was something of 
Mark Felton’s doing in this. He had impressed 
her as favourably as she had impressed him. 
She had recognised his possession of the two 
great qualities, feeling and intelligence, and her 
own kindred endowments had answered to them 
at once. 

Was she going to be happy and useful? Was 
she going to be something more than the rich 
Miss Carruthers, the heiress of Poynings, who 
had every luxury life could supply exeept that 
of feeling herself of active individual importance 
to any living creature? Was Poynings going 
to be us pleasant as the Sycamores, and for a 
more worthy reason? Clare felt in her honest 
young heart that the superiority of the Syca- 
mores consisted principally in the fact that the 
uncle who inhabited that abode was never in 
her way, whereas the uncle who ruled at Poy- 
nings was generally otherwise, and unpleasant. 
It was very ungrateful of her to feel this; but 
she did feel it. Was all this going to be 
altered? Was she going to have the sort of 
feeling that might have been hers if she had not 
been the heiress of Poynings, but the real, own 
daughter of a kind lady who needed and would 
accept all her girlish love and eager, if un- 
skilful, care? It must be so, Clare thought, 
now Mrs. Carruthers had her son with her, and 
she no longer felt that there was injustice done 
to her, for which Clare was made the reason or 
the pretext, she would allow her to be all she 
had always desired to be. How much useless- 
ness, unreality, weariness, fell away from Clare 
Carruthers as she rode on, the beautiful health- 
ful colour rising higher in her cheeks as the 
glad thoughts, the vague, sweet, unselfish hopes 
of the future, expanded in her young heart. She 
would tell Mrs. Carruthers some day when she 
was quite well, when there should be no longer 
any danger of doing her harm by the revelation, 
about the mystery which had caused her so 
much suffering, and then, when there should 
be perfect confidence between them, she would 
tell her how she had discovered that she, too, 
was acquainted with Paul Ward. 

Clare had never speculated seriously upon 
the cause of Mrs. Carruthers’s illness. Her 
first convictions were, that it had originated in 
some trouble about her son. The old house- 
keeper’s manner, the removal of the portrait, 
had sufficed for Clare. This was a sacred 
sorrow, sacred from Clare’s curiosity, even in 
her thoughts. And now it was at an end, pro- 
bably thanks to Mark Felton; but, at all 
events, it was quite over. In the time to come, 
that future which Clare’s fancy was painting so 
brightly, as her horse carried her swiftly over the 
familiar road, Mrs. Carruthers might even love 
her well enough to tell her the story of the past, 
and what that terrible grief had been. 


“Tam to take Thomas up to town with me, 
Mrs. Brookes, and I only wish you were coming 
too,” said Clare to the housekeeper at Poy- 
nings, as a concluding item of the budget of 








news she had to tell. Clare was in high spirits 
by this time. Mrs. Brookes was much more 
friendly than usual to the young lady, whom 
she, too, had always regarded with jealousy, and 
almost dislike, as the enemy of George. 

“T am better here, Miss Carruthers,” said 
Mrs. Brookes. “I dare say there won’t be 
much delay in London—for Mrs. Carruthers 
and master, I mean. You'll stay awhile with 
Mrs. Stanhope, belike ?” 

“Oh dear no—TI certainly shall not,” re- 
plied Clare, with the prettiest air of importance. 
“T shall come down with my uncle and aunt. 
My uncle says we are to come as soon as the 
doctors will let us go.” 

* And Mr. Felton, also, you say, Miss Car- 
ruthers ?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Dallas. How delighted I 
am, Mrs. Brookes—how =~ you must 
be.” The girl’s face flushed deeply. She was 
all glowing with the generous ardour of her 
feelings. She had taken off her hat, and was 
standing before the open window in the morn- 
ing-room, her habit gathered up in one hand, 
her slight figure trembling, her beautiful face 
radiant. 

“TI am sure it has been almost as hard for 
you as for his mother. I could not say any- 
thing about it before, Nurse Ellen”—it was 
the first time Clare had ever called the old 
woman by this name—“ because—because I 
knew nothing—no one ever told me anything, 
and I must have seemed to blame my uncle. 
But, indeed, it pained me very much, and now 
—now I am so happy !” 

Bright swift tears sparkled in her golden- 
brown eyes. She dashed them away, and, 
taking the old woman’s hands in hers, she said, 
with girlish archness, 

“You must not hate me any more, Nurse 
Ellen, for ‘ Master George’ and I are going to 
be very good friends.” 

“ Hate you, my dear young lady!” said Mrs. 
Brookes, who was too ld to blush externally, 
but who certainly felt like blushing. ‘“ How 
can you have such fancies? Who could hate 


you? 


“You—you dear, faithful old thing! But 
it’s all right now; and, Nurse Ellen,” she said, 
seriously, “I am sure we owe all this happy 
change to Mr. Felton. The moment I saw that 
man, I felt he had come to do good. By-the- 
by, my uncle tells me there is no news of Mr. 
Felton’s son yet. I suppose you never saw 
him, nurse ?” 

“La, bless you, no, my dear. I never saw 
his father till the day he came here. Mr. Arthur 
was born in America.” 

“ Did he ever come to England before? Did 
Mrs. Carruthers ever see him ?” 

“Never. He told his father he would see 
his aunt the first thing he did, and he never 
came anigh the place. I doubt he’s a black 
sheep, Miss Carruthers.” 

**T hope not, for his father’s sake, nurse.” 

And then Clare proceeded to make various 
arrangements with Mrs. Brookes, thinking the 
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while: “ Arthur Felton never was here. Mrs. 
Carruthers never saw him. For a moment I 
fancied he might have been Paul Ward.” 

“T wonder what I shall think of George 
Dallas ?” thought Clare, as she rode away from 
Poynings in the afternoon, having given Thomas 
the necessary orders. “I wonder what he will 
think of me? I dare say he does not like the 
idea of me much. Perhaps J should not like 
the idea of Aim, if he were in my place and I in 
his; but, as it is, J decidedly do.” 


Attended by her maid aud Thomas, Miss 
Carruthers went to London on the following 
day. Mrs. Stanhope met her at the railway 
station, and took her home with her. The 
footman was despatched to Sir Thomas Boldero’s 
house in Chesham-place. In the course of the 
evening he went to Mrs. Stanhope’s house, and 
asked to see Clare. His errand was to inform 
her that Mr. Felton and Mr. Dallas had arrived 
in London, and were particularly desirous of 
seeing Miss Carruthers. He (Thomas) had Mr. 
Felton’s orders to ascertain from Miss Car- 
ruthers whether she would see them, on the 
following day, at Chesham-place, and if so, at 
what hour. He was to take her answer to Mr. 
Felton’s lodgings in Piccadilly. 

“When did the gentlemen arrive?” Miss 
Carruthers asked. 

Thomas could not say exactly, but he thought 
they had only just reached London. They had 
overcoats on, and looked “‘ travellers-like.” 

Clare sent word to Mr. Felton that she 
would be at Chesham-place at noon on the next 
day, and would be very happy to see him. She 
did not mention Mr. Dallas but it was by no 
means necessary she should do so. 

Punctually at twelve on the following day, 
Mrs. Stanhope’s brougham deposited Clare 
Carruthers at Sir Thomas Boldero’s house. It 
was in process of preparation for the expected 
guests; but had not quite thrown off the drowsy 
unoccupied look of a house whose owners are 
absent. Its appearance bore the same relation 
to the state it would assume by-and-by as that 
of an individual who has just persuaded himself 
to rise, and is yawning and shivering in the 
geen bears to that of the same individual in 

is tubbed, dressed, shaved, breakfasted, news- 
paper-read, hatted, gloved, and ready-for-the- 
day condition. 

Clare got out of the carriage, gave the coach- 
man some directions, stood at the door until he 
had driven off, and made a remark or two (ever 
reminiscent of Poynings punctiliousness) rela- 
tive to the area-railings and door-steps to 
Thomas before she entered the house. He 
listened gravely, promised to attend to these 
matters, and then said: 

“Mr. Dallas has been here some time, 
ma’am.” 

“Indeed!” said Clare, pausing just inside 
the hall door. “Is Mr. Felton not here ?” 

“He will be here directly, ma’am. He came 
with Mr. Dallas, but went away again. I 
showed Mr. Dallas into the study, ma’am.” 





Clare felt rather embarrassed. She wished 
Mrs. Stanhope had been with her—she wished 
Mr. Felton had remained until she came, or had 
taken his nephew with him. It was so awkward 
to have to introduce herself to George Dallas, 
a stranger, and yet not exactly a stranger. 
She hesitated ; her colour rose. What should 
she do? What was not the easiest or pleasant- 
est thing to do—for that would be to go to the 
drawing-room and remain there until Mr. Felton 
should come, leaving Mr. Dallas to a similar 
vigil in the study—but the kindest. Clearly, 
to give Mrs. Carruthers’s son the friendliest 
greeting in her power, to show him, in her little 
way, how pleased she was at the family reunion, 
how much she desired to be numbered among 
his friends. 

The study windows faced the street; he had 

robably seen the carriage, and heard her voice. 

e might be even now hurt by her tarrying. 

Clare delayed no longer. She crossed the 
hall, opened the door of Sir Thomas Boldero’s 
study, saw a man’s figure close to one of the 
windows, shut the door, took two or three steps, 
and said, in the sweet, gentle tone which was 
one of her peculiar charms : 

“Mr. Dallas, I am so much pleased.” 

Then the figure turned away from the win- 
dow, and Clare found herself in the presence 
of Paul Ward. 





UNDERGROUND TO RICHMOND. 

Tuts term of “ Underground Route” may ap- 
pear to signify some tubular arrangement for 
tunnelling beneath the waters of the Potomac, 
but does no more than typify the secret way in 
which Southern sympathteers were conveyed, 
during the recent civil war in The States, 
from the shores of Maryland to the Virginia 
banks of the Potomac. 

As no representative of the British press 
could reach and accompany the Southern army, 
the accounts of its proceedings which reached 
Europe were untrustworthy filtrations through 
the columns of the New York press. Therefore 
my Baltimore friends took an eager interest in 
the success of my expedition, which was under- 
taken in connexion with newspaper correspon- 
dence. 

The whole fing was planned after this fashion: 
A gentleman, well known to both North and 
South, and unsuspected by the former, was 
leaving Baltimore by the West River steamer. 
My appearance had been accurately described 
to him, and his photograph had been sent to me. 
I was told that a carriage would be waiting at 
my door at five o’clock in the morning, to con- 
vey me to the wharf where I should find a 
vessel blowing off her steam and ready to cast 
off for her journey. On this steamer my un- 
known associate would be awaiting me, but I 
was especially warned not to address him— 
merely to follow his movements. A sign was 
given to me by which we could make positive 
of each other’s identity. 
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On arriving at the packet wharf, I found it 
in a state of turmoil and confusion. Passengers 
were holding up their passports for the inspection 
of the provost-marshal’s guard, who stood with 
fixed bayonets to examine them, and none were 
allowed on board until their authority to travel 
had been exhibited. Observing this, and being 
furnished with no pass, [ was somewhat dubious 
as to the course it would be prudent for me to 
adopt, but, being an old campaigner, I rapidly 
reviewed the chances in my favour. Accord- 
ingly, no sooner did I perceive that the gang- 
board had been withdrawn, and the guard was 
stepping on shore, than I quickl alighted, 
rushed to the pier, and, bursting t wah the 
soldiers as one who was too late, made a jump 
on to the deck as lightly as fourteen-stone 
weight would allow. With the first turn of the 
paddles I seized from my pocket the paper that 
came handiest to my touch, and waved it to 
those on shore, as if it were my permit. We 
were off, and thus I vanquished my first trial. 

Now came my second difficulty. How was I to 
select from among the crowd on board the gentle- 
man who had consented to be my pioneer in this 
the first stage of my “ underground journey” to 
the South? Moving with affected carelessness 
about the decks and through the cabins of the 
steamer, I casually glanced from one person to 
another, and it was not long before I observed 
some ene who was employed in a search similar 
to my own. The description I had received of 
my mysterious guide and protector tallied exactly 
with the appearance of him I saw. Our eyes 
met, but as [ did not like to take too full alook 
at him, I assumed an indifference and passed 
on. Presently we retraced our steps, and then 
{ gave the sign which had been entrusted to 
me. It was answered. Without a word or 
further look, I took up my position near to him, 
and, unfolding a newspaper, pretended to be- 
come absorbed in its contents. 

As I had been up all the previous night 
making my final arrangements for leaving Balti- 
more, my eyes soon wearied of the print, and I fell 
into that semi-slumber which is equivalent to a 
feverish condition of wakefulness ; and, although 
unconscious of time or the distance we travelled, 
no movement of my custodian escaped my 
torpid glance. With the hot sun upon me, 
can only assimilate my state to that of a dog 
dozing on a hearth-rug before the fire, and who, 
although apparently unconscious, yet, at the 
movement of a foot, cocks his eye, and warily 
makes his observations. 

At length the dull jerk of the vessel against 
the landing jarred me into activity, and glancing 
at my friend, I found him actively engaged in 


collecting his effects. My little travelling-bag, 
containing a simple change of under flannels 
and clean collars, was soon snatched up, and a 
_ vapid look of intelligence between us told me 
we had reached the first stage of our voyage, 
and we landed. 
Guardedly following my pioneer at a distance 


of some yards, he led me into a by-road, at 
least a quarter of a mile from the river. In 





this secluded spot we found drawn up under the 
shade of a broad overhanging oak a double 
buggy with a span of fine horses, and the negro 
driver, tired of waiting, dozing on the front 
seat, with his legs carelessly hanging over the 
splash-board. The tones of his master’s voice 
—the first I had heard—soon roused him, and 
rapidly moving forward, I simultaneously 
mounted with the owner and took my place by 
his side. One crack of the whip and we were 
gone, and. now for the first time we grasped 
each other’s hand, and exchanged the most cor- 
dial of greetings. 

A rapid drive of an hour and a half through 
golden corn-fields and tobacco plantations, 
brought us to the piazza of a charming residence 
nestled within the bosom of a deep and shady 
foliage. Leaping from the buggy, my future 
host, with hat in hand, bade me welcome to 
his homestead, and, in another moment, I was 
addressing my courtesies to the mistress of the 
house, who greeted me in the most kindly man- 
ner. With her own fair hands the lady com- 
pounded for me that most marvellous of 
Southern drinks, “a mint julep.” Plunging 
then amidst the blushing strawberries that 
bobbed around, I drank deeply, myself and 
host pledging each other heartily. 

I afterwards found out that all the details 
connected with my flight had been arranged be- 
fore hand, my stations for rest and refreshment 
selected, and my guides appointed. Like to an 
infant who has to be consigned by the guard of 
one train to the tender offices of the guard of 
the next, I was to be delivered over by one kind 
friend to another, until I should reach the place 
of my destination on the banks of the Potomac. 

It could aot have been later than six before 
I was again on the road, with mine host for 
my coachman, and seated behind a pair of fast 
trotters, so that we were not long in getting 
over the twelve miles which separated me from 
my appointed resting-place for the night. 
Giving me the reins, my companion alighted, 
and taking the planter, my new host, aside, 
spoke earnestly to him for a few minutes in low 
tones. Presently, with a- warm p of the 
hand and a“ God bless you,” I bade farewell to 
the generous friend who, in assisting me tlius 
far, had risked certainly imprisonment, and pos- 
sibly confiscation of his estate, and the last I 
saw of him was as he turned the corner of the 
road, waving his adieus. 

I soon discovered, when ensconced in the 
deep embrasure of a vine-clad window, and chat- 
ting with my new host and his family, that an 
air of mystery surrounded me and my mission 
south. i was invariably addressed in the most 
deferential manner, ee every remark that fell 
from my lips was eagerly and silently listened 
to. At first I felt there was a “ starchiness ” 
in my reception which made me imagine I 
might not be welcome; but on second thoughts 
it occurred to me that my introducer had wag- 
gishly represented me to be an emissary of the 
British Government, instead of a humble news- 
paper correspondent. I did not think it pru- 
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dent to undeceive them; but, on the contrary, 
assumed a highly dipl-matic mien, and answered 
all questions with the greatest caution, in the 
most approved fashion, when replies seemed 
difficult. 

After a very early breakfast next morning, 
I found myself spinning along a good Mary- 
land turnpike road, still maintaming my un- 
sought-for dignity in a highly impressive 
demeanour which my country might have 
been proud of. It was a bright Sunday 
morning with hardly a breath of air to 
disturb the quiet that hushed both field and 
forest. Scarcely a sound was heard but the 

uick stepping of the horse and the clatter of 
the iam et that indescribable life which 
sings its hymn of tranquil joy around every 
wild flower, came tuning in between the 
pauses of our conversation. Now and then, 
as hill rose or dale opened, we could hear the 
chiming bells of the district church proclaiming 
the Sabbath, and as we ated nearer the 
simple edifice, standing alone in a leafy grove, 
we came upon those who, undistracted by the 
clamour of war, were on their way to hear the 
words of peace. Planters, their wives and 
daughters, mounted on well-kept steeds, sped 
their way through every bridle-path, while 
here and there rode the lesser farmers, who, 
retaining the customs of their British ancestors, 
rode their sturdy nags with the good wife 
seated on pillions behind them. 

After travelling at high speed for some 
eighteen miles, we arrived at a cross-road, where 
stood an attempt at a village, consisting of a 
blacksmith’s forge and a solitary store, a kind of 
*‘all-sorts” shop, and some half-dozen tumble- 
down shanties, beneath whose shady eaves 
lounged, in every position of Southern listless- 
ness, the white bucks of the locality, chewing 
sleepily their “swabs” of nicotine. A few 
words exchanged between my companion and the 
more energetic of this indolent assembly, suf- 
ficed to attract all eyes towards me, and | was 
soon invited to alight and requested to name 
my liquor. 

After allowing a certain time for rest and 
digestion, we were once more leaving the ground 
behind us at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
By sundown we reached the secret rendezvous 
where 1 was once more to exchange guides. 
Had I possessed the lamp of Aladdin, no doors 
could have opened more readily to receive me 
than did the portals of these Southern mansions. 
The adventure was one of sufficient hazard to 
deter nervously prudent men from assisting me 
in my eaterprise, and no small exertion and 
personal inconvenience were the penalties of 
their friendly labours. Yet everywhere the 
warmest welcome awaited me. I had only to 
ask, and slaves were commanded to obey me. 
Wine and food were produced in profusion. 
Every want that I could imagine, every desire 
that I could conceive, was immediately gratified. 

At the luxurious mansion where I now 
passed the night I spent a charming and unre- 
stricted evening, amidst a family circle that had 





hitherto been strangers to me, but whose cor- 
diality at once placed me on the footing of an 
old friend. 

At sunrise my host tapped at my chamber 
door, bringing with him, like a true Southerner, 
a cool tankard, containing an “eye-opener,” 
compounded of brandy, hitters, sugar, ice, 
and lemon, diluted with champagne. Under 
its influence I struggled into my clothes, and 
after a hearty breakfast of buckwheat cakes, 
butter-cakes, soft bread, corn dodgers, rump- 
steaks, spare-rib, and ham and eggs, with 
supplement of preserved peaches, cranberry 
jam, pickled tomatoes, and ripe persimmon, [ 
placed myself behind the fast trotter destined to 
carry me to my next station. 

Almost to my regret, no adventure had 
hitherto befallen me to season the monotony of 
the road. In two hours we reached the banks 
of the Patuxent, a broad river rolling its silver 
stream silently onwards in the glarig heat of 
the day. Pulling up the buggy in a thick copse, 
which served not only as a screen against the sun 
but also from observation, my guide commenced 
carefully to examine the banks in our neigh- 
bourhood. Extreme caution was necessary, 
for we had been warned that a troop of Federal 
cavalry had been scouting within a mile or two 
of the very spot where we stood. 

A few minutes brought us to the foot of a 
withered pine tree, rising skywards like the 
mast of a ship. It stood close to the water- 
side, and from its summit hung a_ halyard. 
My friend drew from his pocket his white 
handkerchief, and quickly hoisted a signal to the 
“mast-head.” After leaving it for a few 
minutes fluttering in the breeze, he thrice 
“dipped” it, and then once more hoisting it, 
we eagerly awaited a response from the oppo- 
site shore. 

For hours we lay in anxious expectation, 
fearing that those whose office it was to answer 
our signal and provide the-means of ferrying 
us to the opposite bank had either not noticed 


our appeal, or that some danger threatened our 


movements. Indeed, for miles on either side 
of the Patuxent, scouting parties of the 
Federals had seized upon and destroyed not 
only all boats, but even any arrangement of 
planks which in an emergency might prove 
serviceable in transferring Southern sym- 
pathisers from one shore to another. The few 
boats that had been secreted from the stringent 
search of the destroyers were kept hidden in 
rushy creeks, or buried in the thick growth of 
cane-brakes, and it was only on the most impor- 
tant occasions, and when the venture was com- 
paratively free from detection, that these pre- 
cious craft were launched upon the stream. 

It was not until sunset that, amid the deep 
shadows cast on the waters by the trees over- 
hanging the long watched shore, we, peering 
into the thickening mists, beheld some object 
gliding towards us. As it emerged from the 
gloom into the redder water, a chant came 
rippling upon the wavelets that lapped the rich 
earth at our feet. Our patience was at length 
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rewarded, and soon we, buggy and all, were 
safely placed on board a broad flat-bottomed 
boat, manned by six likely negroes, who, stand- 
ing up and rowing with a forward movement, 
recommenced to the motion of their oars their 
chant. I could only catch thus much of it: 


O! I don’t like dar lowland gal, 
Tell yer dar reason why ; 
(All push together.) 
She comb her har wid der herren-bone, 
An’ her mobements am so shy. 
(All push together.) 
O! yes I like dar mounten gal, 
Tell yer dar reason why ? 
(All push together.) 
She comb her har wid de torter-shell 
An’ her mobements am so spry. 
(All push together.) 
Zing-a-boom, a-boom-boom niggar work, 
Zing-a-boom, a boom-boom bar, 
Zing-a-boom, a-boom-boom niggar work, 
Zing-a-boom, a-boom-boom bar. 
(Da capo until they are hoarse.) 





Twenty minutes saw us safely across the river, 
and with a liberal fee to the “boss niggar” we 
once more mounted our buggy, and dashed off 
without caring to listen to the grateful speech 
of the loquacious darkey. 

Another day’s rapid travelling brought me 
to the banks of the Potomac, the real 
boundary of the Southern and Federal States. 
Ounce across, my difficulties would be nearly 
vanquished. Leonard’s Town was the point 
selected as the best place for embarkation, 
and there the river could not have been less 
than nine or ten miles in width, with an 
additional inlet of some seven miles to navigate 
before reaching the river itself. 

On my arrival at Leonard’s Town, early in 
the morning, a council of secession magnates, 
advised by my secret committee of management, 
met in consultation, and it was determined that 
so soon as the evening had closed in, I should 
make my first attempt to cross. The day was 
passed in a continual reception of visitors, 
many of them being anxious, knowing my 
destination, to entrust me with messages to 
husbands, brothers, sons, or lovers, who were 
either struggling in the Valley of Virginia, or 
scouting in the forests of the south-west. These 
messages showed the depth and intensity of the 
strife, and the domestic and personal sacrifices 
that were made to maintain it. 

There were some twenty of them, and they 
proved to me that the heroism of the women 
of the South had not been exaggerated ; 
for though all were couched in terms of endear- 
ment and womanly affection, yet, so far from dis- 
heartening the soldiers to whom they were 
addressed, they were rather intended to nerve 
them to renewed efforts. 

The excitement of my departure, and perils to 
come, procured for me the escort to Britain’s 
Bay of at least a dozen ladies, whose interest 
in my future had determined them to indulge 
me with a God’s speed and a waving of pocket- 
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Maryland for those of Virginia. To my shame 
be it said, I faltered at the last moment, causin 
the ladies to look blank and astonished, —_ 
impressing them with the belief that their 
messages had been entrusted to the most 
ignoble of bearers. I found the bark, that was 
destined to carry me and my limited fortunes 
over some sixteen miles of deep water, by far 
too much “a thing of life,” for it was dancing 
like a cork on the gentle ripple of the bay, an 
at a glance I, in horror, perceived that it was 
nothing more than the hollowed trunk of a tree, 
graphically termed a “dug-out.” To sit ia 
such a boat is about as difficult as keeping one’s 
equilibrium on a tight rope, without the ad- 
vantage of a pole to balance with, making it a 
matter of fae nicety that 1 determined, for the 
first time in my life, on parting my hair in the 
centre. Turning to the gentleman that had me 
in charge I expostulated with him, declaring it 
was nothing more than manslaughter to send 
me afloat in such a craft, especially as when I 
and the limited crew of one “ buck” negro took 
our places the gunwale was immersed almost to 
the water’s edge. “ We have no other means 
of helping you,” answered my friend. “The 
Federals, to keep back such as you, have 
destroyed every hoat on the coast, and we 
should not even have this if it had not been 
hidden in the swamps. Besides, there is no 
cere danger, for if she capsizes she is so 
ight she will right again almost immediately, 
and a good ducking or two will be rather 
agreeable than otherwise this sultry evening. 
Cringing to my place amidships, and too 
greatly preoccupied by the difficulties of my 
yosition to return with anything like grace the 
Leadibansel farewells, for no sooner did I 


lift my right hand than we had a list to star- 
board, and then, trying if it were safer to 
raise my left, had a tremendous lurch to port. 
So, clutching the sides tightly, 1 nodded my 
ghastly thanks ; and, at the same time, old Jeb, 


plunging his paddle into the water, and working 
it swiftly on alternate sides, we shot like an 
arrow through the rushes, and were soon out of 
hearing of the chorus of “ Good-byes.” 

When I became more accustomed to my 
position, and dared to move a little in my seat, 
I found time to look around me. We were 
speeding along between marshy banks, with here 
and there a solitary knoll on which some fisher- 
man’s hut was perched, the stove-in boats 
blistering on the mud-banks, and the nets 
hanging from the palings rotting in the sun. 
It was Jeb’s purpose to reach the mouth of the 
bay at dusk, so that we might cross the Potomac 
under cover of the night, and as the sun was 
sinking behind the forest-covered hills of 
Virginia, nothing more now than a purple out- 
line, dimly shadowed in the rising mists of 
evening, we emerged on the broad bosom of the 
river. Everything seemed to favour us; heavy 
clouds were banking up, veiling the dull red 
hues of the western sky, and night, as is 
usual in that part of America, was setting in 
with rapidity. More and more indistinct be- 
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came surrounding objects, and at last the island 
mid-stream, on which a lighthouse was perched, 
simply warned us of its presence by the flashing 
of its beacon-fire. For an hour or more we lay 
ensconced amidst the bank weeds waiting for 
perfect darkness, and when at last Jeb and my- 
self were almost invisible to each other, the 
careful negro pilot called out in a_ hoarse 
whisper, “ Now, sar, now de time, let us streak 
it for old Virginny, dis niggar will neber tire.” 

Away then we started on our nine miles 
voyage, and might probably have made four, 
when from behind the island we were approach- 
ing came the thud, thud, of a addle-wheel 
steamer ; evidently a picket gun-boat moving 
right across our track. I said nothing, but 
waited for Jeb to speak his counsel. The poor 
wretch no sooner heard the ominous sound 
than he lost all control over himself and the 
boat. As I had never paddled my own or any 
other canoe, I was equally helpless. Visions of 
incarceration arose before me, but Jeb muttered 
that we should either be run down and allowed 
to drown, or that our slightest movement would 
bring a couple of rifle-shots in our direction ; 
meanwhile the steamer was drawing near, her 
black hull dimly defined on the background of 
the night, whilst we were idly drifting with the 
tide. i whispered to the scared Jeb this alter- 
native; that he might take his choice of sitting 
still and being shot by me, assisting my argu- 
ment with the click of a pocket revolver, or else 
resume his paddle and make an effort to escape. 
More alarmed than ever, Jeb dashed Vis 
paddle into the water with a heavy splash. This 
attracted the attention of the watch on board 
the gun-boat. I could distinctly hear men 
running along her decks, and the sound of their 
voices, whilst lights flitted through her port- 
holes. This urged on Jeb to renewed efforts, 
and turning the head of the dug-out with rapid 
skill towards the shore we had left, we flew back 
to the Maryland bank. Our only chance of 
safety was the shelter of the enormous rushes, 
until our foe had tired of his search after us. 

We had not turned too soon. ,A feeler, in 
the shape of a shot from a rifle, came astern of 
Jeb, close enough to spirt over him the spray, 
and to send him flying, paddle in hand, ieteal 
me. “Goramighty, boss,” he jabbered, “ dey’ll 
gib us Hell now!” Thrusting him back, I told 
him that if he didn’t paddle for his life, before 
they had time to take a second aim, he would 
certainly lose it; and, with a “ Lor’ hab mussy 
on dis niggar!” he frantically worked at the 
“ merchine.” 

A second and a third shot were fired in 
ditterent directions, as though they were feeling 
for us with their bullets, and seeing an enemy in 
the white crest of every ripple. ‘lo Jeb’s satis- 
faction, and no less to my own, we heard the 
order given to go astern easy, and we both felt 
that now or never was our chance. Jeb’s arms 
flew about like the sails of a windmill, and I 
could feel my hair blown back by the breeze 
that_ was raised by our speed. 

When too late to be of any assistance, our 





pursuers bethought them of their blue-lights, 
and one after another was ignited from stem to 
stern, sending searching rays around; but we 
were safely shrouded in the darkness outside 
their glare, and enjoying the illumination which 
so distinctly pointed out to us the position of 
the dreaded vessel. At last it was with intense 
delight that I felt the dug-out raise herself gently 
over some obstacle, and glide slimily into 
a sighing harbour of dank rushes that closed 
over our heads. To ascertain our whereabouts 
was out of the question, and we had to await 
the daylight to reconnoitre our position. 

For two long wearisome nights, devoured by 
mosquitoes, oa for one tedious day, roasted by 
the burning sun, we had to remain crouching in 
our malarious bed. When morning dawned we 
discovered that the tide had drifted us at least 
ten miles below the point from which we had 
started. We were on the outskirts of a 
huge swamp, with neither a sign of man nor 
habitation to be discovered. Groping my way 
to the verge of the rushes, and glancing river- 
wards, I saw looming from out the rising mists of 
morning the dark hull of the Federal gun-boat 
drifting with the stream, and at intervals lazily 
‘me y her paddles to regain the position she had 
lost by the current, but ever hovering near like 
a Destiny. 

With no supply of food, and no apparent 
means of obtaining any, our condition was 
desperate. The gun-boat might, for all we 
could tell, be ordered to remain on this station 
for a week to come, and having excited her 
suspicions on the previous night, she would 
be more likely not to desert the neighbourhood. 
Once or twice during the day her boats were 
rowed towards the mlet from which we had 
originally embarked, her officers evidently con- 
cluding that to be our point of refuge. Their 
withdrawal so far down stream as to be opposite 
to us, was a cunning device to draw the badger 
from his hole, by encouraging us to make a 
second attempt. 

My hunger, and that of Jeb, at length reached 
a climax, and I had to threaten him that unless 
he could rouse his torpid brain and suggest some 
means of getting food, I should be obliged to 
eat him. Taking this in earnest, he collected 
his scattered ideas, and remembered that the 
oysters embedded in the river bank were re- 
markably fine ; but, as they were only to be 
found in eight-foot water, and he could not 
swim, he had thought it prudent to conceal his 
knowledge of the resources of the country 
until put under pressure. I had soon provided 
a large rock of oysters cemented together to- 
wards the provisions of the day, a process 
which had the advantage of combining the 
luxury of a bath with a breakfast. My plunges 
had to be hastily performed whenever the vessel 
had turned a slight bend in the river, but I 
soon got tired of catering ; for Jeb, whose huge 
mouth yawned like a churchyard filled with tomb- 
stones, and whose capacity to bury any quantity, 
seemed illimitable. Before our appetites were 
satisfied, I was the best washed man in America. 
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Our night had been sleepless from the tor- 
menting myriads of insects, noisy and blood- 
thirsty. Even when exhausted into feverish 
slumber, we were immediately awakened by 
the hoarse croaking of the bull-frog. Only 
those who have passed a night in a southern 
swamp can realise the riot that fills the air. 

Stretching ourselves, therefore, in the bottom 
of the dug-out, we reclaimed in the day part of 
the sleep that was due to us at night; our re- 
lieved appetites materially assisting our slumbers. 
It was late before we awoke, and our first 
thonght was to make our escape, but in front 
of us still floated the vigilant jailer, so quiet in 
the blackness that, but for the stream of sparks 
from the chimney-stacks as he banked his fires, 
we should have been ignorant of his presence, 
and possibly have run into his very jaws. 

Another night of contest with the insect 
world brought tardy daylight, and, peeping 
through our lattice of rushes, we at last enjoye 
the satisfaction of beholding our nightmare 
pass away with the dawn, steaming full speed 
towards the mouth of the river many miles 
below. Both Jeb and I, filled with joy and little 
else, were soon clutching at the reeds, and 
hauling our dug-out backward into the stream, 
and there watching until the gun-boat was hull 
down, we darted forward. In less than two 
hours I enjoyed the extreme satisfaction of leap- 
ing on to Virginia soil, and after an affectionate 

arting with Jeb, which cost me twenty-five 
Set in silver, 1 started, under his directions, 
for a point seven miles from the shore, where I 
could, he affirmed, procure the means of trans- 
portation to aid me on the way. 

The section through which my route lay 
towards the Rappahannock was subject to the 
continual raids of Federal troopers, who came 
down from the neighbourhood of Alexandria by 
Ocoquan, holding in check the inhabitants, 
whose loyalty to the North was doubtful, and 
causing them to maintain a neutral position. I 
could not consider myself to be in the midst of 
genuine Southerners until the Rappahannock 
should be crossed. It was not long before I 
found out, to my cost, that any assistance I 
might require would have to be paid for at war 
prices, and that the “sympathy” in the shape 
of a cart and a pair of mules, the first vehicle I 
hired, was charged at a rate which, after a very 
few miles of journey, would amount to the 
prime cost of the entire turn-out. While bargain- 
ing with the close-fisted an, who never 
ceased to remind me that he possessed the only 
light cart, “ with springs,” capable of carrying 
me, I was fortunate enough to meet with two 
young Marylanders, who were on their rp! to 
| Join the Southern army as volunteers, and they, 
as loudly as myself, expressed their disgust in 
strong terms at the attempted extortion. This 
“riz” the trader’s “dander,” and he made a sug- 
gestive movement behind his back, which one of 
my companions immediately anticipated by pro- 
ducing his own revolver. On occasions of 
these little difficulties there is no foreseeing 
which direction the balls may take, and the 





listening crowd prudently scattered. Of course, 
I and the remaining Marylander were forced to 
espouse our companion’s cause, and our pistols 
had also to be displayed. This gave us a pre- 
ponderance in weight. A truce was rapidly 
established and ratified in the whisky-shop. 
After the second “smile,” the case was argued 
at the bar, and the terms reduced from a 
flagrant imposition to a simple case of impudent 
overcharge. 

The travelling, despite the “springs,” was 
anything but pleasant, for we had not proceeded 
prom Leen before we were warned of Federal 
cavalry scouting in the neighbourhood, and we 
were told that we were likely to meet them at 
any of the cross-roads on our way. Sure 
enough, when within five miles of the Rappa- 
hannock, we heard of them in our front, and 
nothing remained but to make for the woods, 
and lie hidden until we received satisfactory 
information of the coast being clear. 

The negro driver at first volunteered to go 
on a scout; but, from the behaviour of his 
master, we did not feel inclined to place confi- 
dence in the honour of the servant, especially 
as the hire-money had been already a The 
errand was therefore entrusted to one of the 
Marylanders, who, leaving us crouching in a 
leafy ravine, started off at a double quick, which 
promised to shorten our anxiety. Alas! hour 
after hour passed without tidings of either our 
scout or theenemy. We began to have serious 
fears that he had been captured, and possibly 
had drawn the attention of the raiders to our- 
selves. At one moment we argued whether it 
would not be better to retrace our steps, but 
this was unanimously overruled, and in the end 
we agreed upon passing the night under the 
leaves, and awaiting our destiny on the morrow. 
At dawn, I was aroused by a rough shake of 
the shoulder, and prepared immediately to sur- 
renderat discretion to the United States soldiers, 
to have my arms bound behind my back, and to 
be trotted to Washington with the suggestive 
point of a sabre forcing me to keep up with 
the pace, when I was delighted to behold our 
lost sheep returned with the news that the 
scouts had gone on their way at dawn, leaving 
no trace of their presence but a few smoulder- 
ing fires. Our trusty friend had remained in 
observation during the night, knowing from the 
manner of the bivouac, and the simply loosened 
girths of the saddles, that it was nothing more 
than a halt to rest, and he had waited until the 
order to boot and saddle was given, and had 
seen the men moving off westward. 

Now the spring-cart had to rattle along at the 
smartest of paces to make up for lost time, and 
we soon reached the Rappahannock, which, 
without hindrance, we crossed in “a flat.” 

We were now in security. Long miles lay 
before us; but the mere fact of our being 
sympathisers journeying to the camp, made the 
hiring of carts easy, and reduced the price of 
travelling. For our food and lodging we de- 
pended upon the planters of the neighbourhood, 
who would accept of no remuneration. Still, 
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as the foraging parties of the enemy had very 
much impoverished our hosts, we forced some 
small coin on our entertainers, that those who 
could pay should help towards the support of 
those who could not. 

At the Fredericksburg Junction, near the 
Pamunkey River, I enjoyed the sight of a 
passenger-train rushing into the station. This 
mode of travelling, after the fatigues of 
my rough cart journeys, seemed indescribably 
soothing. In the struggle to procure seats, | 
was separated from my brave Marylanders, with- 
out even the opportunity of wishing them good 
fortune and glory on their future battle-fields. 

As the tram dashed along through a country 
which had hitherto been as a sealed book to me, 
my anxiety to see as much as possible of every- 
thing kept my head constantly turning from one 
window to the other. My sole knowledge of 
the South and Southern soldiers had hitherto 
been gleaned from what I had seen whilst ae- 
companying the Federal army on its expeditions, 
and from the dejected prisoners that had been 
sent to the rear. As we darted past plantation 
and forest, and wound our way through fields of 
Indian corn, shaking their tasselled heads in the 
breeze, every point of landscape and every figure 
excited my curiosity. The second advance of 
the Northerners upon Richmond had (1862) just 
been driven back after a week of slaughter. 
As we approached nearer and nearer to Rich- 
mond, we came upon the lines thrown up to 
protect the Confederate capital from an attack 
in that direction. Every bridge of timber-work, 
crossing swamp or stream, was guarded from 
raid and destruction by a picturesque soldiery. 
Some wore old felt hats with frayed brims, 
others kepis of once bright colours, and most of 
them were coatless and jacketless, their bronzed 
bosoms exposed to the summer sun through the 
open flannel shirt. As the train sped by, they 
ran from their bough-covered bivouaes, and con- 
gregated on the embankment. 

Now the farms began to grow thicker, the 
clearings more open, and the land more highly 
cultivated, indicating that we were drawing near 
to the city. I craned my neck from the window 
not to miss the first sight of Richmond ; and pre- 
sently its spires gladdened my longing eyes. The 
train slackened speed, and as we curved round 
an embankment on the right, a large palisadoed 
camp on the verge of the lme suddenly disclosed 
itself. There were the weather-stained tents 
sheltering real Confederates, some engaged in 
*‘toting” water, others cleaning their firelocks, a 
few repairing their clothes, and [ observed others 
carrying from the commissary waggons huge 
quarters of recently slaughtered beef, borne 
between two men upon poles. Here and there, 
in anticipation of these supplies, were negroes 
building up the fires, or putling at the reluctant 
blaze, or arranging the cooking apparatus. 
Above me, fluttering in the light air, was the 
flag of the South—a circle of stars on a blue 
union, the white field broken horizontally with 
two broad red bars. For the first time I was 
positively under Confederate colours, and I 





could scarcely credit myself when I remembered 
that but a week since every step I had taken 
had been under the shadow of the stars and 
stripes. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN LORD BYRON AND 
MR. CHAWORTH. 


Tue Star and Garter tavern, so famous in the 
days of Dr. Johnson for its good claret, stood 
on the site of the present Carlton Club. De- 
generating in later days into the office of a 
light and heat company, and after that into a 
blacking manufactory, it was finally, like its 
neighbour, the Royal Hotel, swept away by the 
progress of improvement, and the present politi- 
cal palace erected in its stead. There were 
eon and sad memories about the place. 

fany a flask of good wine had been emptied 
there, many a pleasant hour whiled away, many 
a white cloud of powder, too, had there been 
beaten out of wigs by the thumps of flying 
decanters, many a five pounds’ worth of hair (to 
quote a line from an old trial) torn out of 
fashionable perukes in tipsy scuffles, many a 
wild rake in that spot had been pinned against 
the oak wainscot by rash swords, and many a 
spendthrift’s heart-blood spilt by angry thrusts 
over the upset faro-table. One of the saddest of 
these tavern tragedies took place at the Star and 
Garter on the 26th of January, 1765, five years 
after the aecession of George the Third. 

About three o’clock on the above-named day 
there was a great stir and bustle at the cele- 
brated Pall Mall tavern, for the Nottingham- 
shire gentlemen, who met once a month, were 
to dine there at four o’clock. The club was 
to assemble in a second-floor back room, look- 
ing towards St. James’s Park. The drawers 
(as waiters were still called, as they had been in 
Shakespeare’s time) were spreading the snowy- 
white cloth and bringing up the silver and the 

lass. The celebrated claret was being drawn off 
in endless pints from the wood. The joints were 
shedding fat tears at the great kitchen fire ; the 
puddings were bumping at the pot lids; the turn- 
spits were plodding at their wheels ; the scullions 
were getting red and choleric over the frothing 
pheasants and hares; the transparent jellies and 
net-worked tarts were receiving the last touch 
of art from the dexterous hands of the head 
cook. The landlord was in his bedroom fasten- 
ing his best gold shoe-buckles for the occasion, 
the buxom landlady, at the parlour mirror, was 
smilingly adding to her tremendous top-knot 
the slightest suspicion of powder, while the 
bright-eyed barmaid was laughingly puffing out 
with trim fingers her brightest breast-knot. All 
was gay expectation and bustling excitement; 
for the county club of the gentlemen ‘of Not- 
tingham brought good customers to the house, 
and many of its members were men of title and 
fashion, Lord Byron to wit, the great rake 
who had attempted to carry off the beautiful 
actress, Miss Bellamy—the fifth Lord Byron, the 
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lord of Newstead and half Sherwood Forest, 
and master of the king’s staghounds. 

By-and-by, the guests came in from St. 
James’s-street, and the Ring in Hyde Park, 
from the Mall, the Strand, and Spring-gardens— 
some hearty country gentlemen on horseback ; 
others, cold and pinched from the cumbrous 
hackney-coaches of those days ; two or three in 
elaborate dress in sedan-chairs, the lids of which 
were carefully lifted up by the Irish chairmen, 
to let out the powdered toupées and the gold- 
laced cocked-hats. 

The later pictures of Hogarth (that great 
painter died in 1762) will tell us how these gen- 
tlemen from the banks of the Trent, the Soar, 
and the Idle, these lords of the light grasslands 
and rich loamy furrows round Nottingham, 
Newark, Retford, and Mansfield, were apparelled. 
Let us observe their collarless deep-cuffed coats, 
spotted with gold strawberries, and embroidered 
down the seams and outside pockets, or of light 
and gay colours, as pink and cinnamon, their 
deep-flapped tamboured and laced waistcoats, 
their frilled shirts and fine ruffles, their knee- 
breeches, their gold and diamond buckles. Re- 
mark their powdered wigs, their laced hats, and, 
above all, their swords—those dangerous arbi- 
trators in after-dinner differences, when the 
claret goes down faster and faster. 

The guests, laughing and chatting, are bowed 
in, and bowed up-stairs, and bowed into their 
club-room. Lord Byron, a passionate and rather 
vindictive man, is conspicuous among them in 

leasant conversation with his neighbour and 

insman, Mr. William Chaworth, of Annesley 
Hall. The landlord announces dinner, and a 
long train of drawers appear with the dishes. 
At that pleasant signal the gentlemen hang up 
their cocked-hats on the wainscot pegs, while 
some unbuckle their swords and hang them up 
also. Mr. John Hewett, the chairman and toast- 
master of the evening, takes, of course, the head 
of the table, and presides at the chief joint. 
Near him, on the right hand, is Sir Thomas 
Willoughby, and, in the order we give them, 
Mr.: Frederick Montague, Mr. John Sherwin, 
Mr. Francis Molyneux, and last, on that side of 
the table, Lord Byron. On the other side, 
Mr. William Chaworth, Mr. George Douston, 
Mr. Charles Mellish (junior), and Sir Robert 
Burdett: in all, including the chairman, ten 
guests. 

The talk at dinner is country gentlemen’s 
talk—the last assizes and the absurd behaviour 
of the foreman of the grand jury; the tremend- 
ous break away with the fox-hounds from 
the Pilgrim Oak at the gate of Newstead, 
all through Sherwood wastes, past Robin 
Hood’s Stable, through the dells of the Lock, 
round to Kirkby Crags, by Robin Hood’s Chair, 
far across the Nottinghamshire heaths, and 
woods, and valleys, till all’ but Byron, and 
Chaworth, and a few more had been tailed off. 
Then the conversation veers to politics, and the 
danger or otherwise of the new Stamp Act for 
the American colonies; the possibility of the 
Marquis of Rockingham ousting the Right 





Honourable George Grenville, and the probable 
conduct of Mr. Pitt and Colonel Barry in such 
an emergency. 

The fish chases out the soup, the meat the 
soup, the game the meat, and the cheese the 
game. The conversation becomes universal, 
the young drawers on the stairs hear with 
awe the din and cheerful jangle of the voices, 
catching, as the door opens, scraps of sporting 
talk, praises of Garrick, counter-praises of 
Barry, eulogies of Miss Bellamy, and counter- 
eulogies of charming Miss Pope. The grave 
and bland landlord, who, with the white damask 
napkin over his left wrist, has from the side- 
board hitherto directed the drawers, now the 
cloth is drawn, loops the bell-rope to the toast- 
master’s chair, bows, adjusts the great japanned 
screen, backs himself out, and closes the 
door behind him. The Nottinghamshire gentle- 
men gather round their claret; one fat bon- 
vivant takes off his wig for greater comfort, 
hangs it on ahat-peg beside the swords, and now 
sits, with his glossy bald head, which, in the 
light of the great red logs that glow in the 
generous fireplace, glows like an enormous 
orange. 

All is good-humoured gaiety and conviviality, 
agood humour not likely to be interrupted, for 
it is the rule of the club to break up at seven, 
when the reckoning and a final bottle are 
brought in; probably to give Lord Byron 
time to get down to the House of Lords, 
and other members time to join in the de- 
bate in the Commons, to go and see Garrick, 
or tovisit Ranelagh. Very soon after seven the 
gentlemen will push back their chairs, put on 
their three-cornered hats and scarlet roque- 
laures, buckle on their swords, and wish each 
other good night. The squires tell their old 
sporting stories with great enjoyment—how they 
breasted a park paling, how they were nearly 
drowned fording the Trent after a thaw; how 
they tired three horses the day the hunt swept 
on into Yorkshire, and only Lord Byron, Mr. 
Chaworth, and themselves were at the finish. 

About the time the drawer brings in the 
reckoning and the final bottle, Mr. Hewett, the 
chairman, starts a certain hobby of his, about the 
best means of preserving game in the present 
state of the game laws; which, as he afterwards 
naively said, “ had very often produced agreeable 
conversation.” The talk round the table, par- 
ticularly at the Lord Byron and Chaworth end, 
has latterly been a little hot and wrangling, 
and Mr. Hewett prudently tries to change the 
subject. 

This is an age, remember, in which gentle- 
men are apt to have differences. That danger- 
ous and detestable habit of wearing swords in 
daily life leads too often to sudden and deadly 
arbitrations without waiting for jury or judge. 
Those swords, hanging in their gilt and silver 
sheaths from the wainscot pegs behind the 
chairs, are only too prompt servants in 
after-dinner disputes at taverns. ‘There is a 
danger about this which is piquant to high- 
spirited men. 


Courage and cowardice are un- 
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masked at once in these disputes; no waiting 
for damages, no explaining away in a 
correspondences. ‘The sword settles all. The 
bully has to be repressed, the choleric man’s 
honour vindicated. Men now “draw” for any- 
thing or nothing—to vindicate Miss Bellamy’s 
virtue, to settle a dispute about the colour of an 
opera-dancer’s eyes. If an important card be 
missed from the green table, “draw.” If aman 
take the wall of you, “draw.” Ifa rival beau 
jostle your sedan-chair with his, “draw.” Ifa 
fellow hiss in the pit of a theatre when you 
applaud, “draw.” Ifa gentleman with too much 
wine in his head reel against you in the piazzas, 
“draw.” It is the coward and the philosopher 
who alone “ with-draw,” and get sneered at and 
despised accordingly ; for public opinion is with 
the duellist, and every one is ready to fight. 

To return to the table. Mr. Hewett pro- 
poses, sensibly enough, that the wisest way 
of preserving game would be to make it by 
law the property of the owner of the soil, so 
that the stealing of a pheasant would then rank 
with the stealing of a fowl, both alike having cost 
the landlord trouble and money in the rearing 
and guarding, and by no means to be ranked as 
mere wild, passing, fugitive creatures, free as 
moles, rats, and owls, for all to shoot and trap. 
Mr. Hewett’s subject is unlucky, for the conver- 
sation soon wanders from theoretical reforms 
to actual facts, and to the question of severity or 
non-severity against poachers and other tres- 
passers. 

All had been jollity and good humour at 
the chairman’s end of the table as yet; but 
now voices get louder, and more boisterous and 
self-asserting. The discussion is whether game 
increases more when neglected, or when pre- 
served with severity. Lord Byron, who is 
capricious, self-willed, and violent in his opinions, 
is heterodox on these matters. He asserts, 
talking over and across his adversary’s voice, 
that the true and only way to have abundant 
game is to take no care of it at all. Let 
partridges avoid nets if they can, and pheasants 
evade the sulphur-smoke of the Nottingham 
weaver; let hares choose their own forms, and 
seek their food where they find it best. He 
had tried it at Newstead, and it answered; for he 
had always more game than Mr. Chaworth or 
any of his neighbours. Mr. Chaworth insists 
that the only way to get plenty of game is to 
repress poachers and all a persons. 

“As a proof of this,” he now says, “Sir 
Charles Sedley and myself have more game in 
five of our acres than Lord Byron has in all his 
manors.” 

Lord Byron reddens at this, and proposes an 
instant bet of one hundred guineas that the 
case is otherwise. 

Mr. Chaworth, with an irritating laugh, calls 
for pen, ink, and paper, quick, to reduce the 
wager to writing, as he wishes to take it up. 
Mr. Sherwin laughs, and declares such a bet 
can never be decided. No bet is laid, and the 
conversation is resumed. 

Mr. Chaworth presses the case in a way 





galling to a man of Lord Byron’s vain and 
passionate nature. He says : 

“Were it not for my care and Sir Charles 
Sedley’s being severe, Lord Byron would not 
have a hare on his estate.” 

Lord Byron, paler now, and with a cold dew 
on his upper lip, asks sneeringly : 

m Sedley’s manors ?—Where are these manors 
of Sir Charles Sedley ?” 

Mr. Chaworth replies, “ Bucknel, Nutthall, 
and Bulwell.” 

* Bulwell ?” ' 

Mr. Chaworth says that Sir Charles Sedley 
had a deputation for the lordship of Bulwell town. 

Lord Byron replies, that deputations are 
liable to be recalled at any time, and says, 
angrily, “ Bulwell Park is mine.” 

(r. Chaworth rejoins hotly, “ Sir Charles 
Sedley has a manor in Nutthall—and one of his 
ancestors bought it out of my family. If you 
want any iodine information about Sir Charles 
Sedley’s manors, he lives at Mr. Cooper’s, in 
Dean-street, and, I doubt not, will be able to give 

ou satisfaction ; and as to myself, your lordship 
snows where to find me—in Berkeley-row.” 

Mr. Hewett, who is rather deaf, did not 
hear the conversation until the bet roused him, 
and has now relapsed into conversation with his 
right-hand man. Mr. Sherwin wakes up at these 
sharp and threatening words. What witch, 
what imp of mischief, has on a sudden blown the 
soft summer breeze into a winter hurricane ? 
The club is now as silent as if the lightning of 
flashing swords had suddenly glanced across the 
lattice. Those rash and hasty words of Mr. Cha- 
worth, provoked by the irritability and arro- 
gance of Lord Byron about such a silly trifle, 
were little short of a challenge. Lord Byron 
glances sullenly behind him at his sword as it 
hangs from under his three-cornered hat, but no 
more is said on the dangerous subject. 

Nothing comes of it. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth, it is true, do not talk together 
again ; but they chat to the people near them, 
and all is again jovialityand good humour. When 
Mr. Chaworth paid the club reckoning, as is 
his general practice, Mr. James Fynmore, the 
master of the tavern, observes him to be a little 
flurried ; for, in writing, he made a small mis- 
take. ‘The book has lines ruled in cheques, 
and against each member present an O is 
placed; but if absent, five shillings is set down. 
He places five shillings against Lord Byron’s 
name; but Mr. Fynmore observing to him that 
his lordship is present, he corrects his mis- 
take. A few minutes after eight, Chaworth, 
having paid his own reckoning, went out, and 
is followed by Mr. Douston, who enters into 
discourse with him at the head of the stairs. 
Mr. Chaworth asks him particularly if he 
attended to the conversation between himself 
and Lord Byron, and if he thinks he (Chaworth) 
had been short in what he said on the subject ? 
To which Mr. Douston answers: “No; you 
went rather too far upon so trifling an occa- 
sion; but I do not believe that Lord Byron 
or the company will think any more about it.” 
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After a little ordinary discourse they parted ;- 
Mr. Douston returned to the company, and Mr 
Chaworth turned to go down-stairs. But just 
as Mr. Douston entered the door he met Lord 
Byron coming out, and they passed—as there 
was a large screen covering the door—without 
knowing each other. In the mean time, Lord 


Byron, moody, having probably watched Mr. 
Chaworth leave the room without his hat, 
found that gentleman on the landing. Mr. 
Chaworth, in a low thick voice, and with eyes 
that did not meet Byron’s, said, meaningly : 
“Has your lordsh 


ip any commands for me ?” 
Lord Byron replied, considering this a second 
challenge: “I should be glad to speak a word 
with you in private.” 

Mr. Chaworth said: “The stairs are not a 
proper place; and, if you please, my lord, we 
will go into a room.” 

They descended to the first landing, and there 
both called several times for a waiter from below, 
to show them an empty room. The waiter 
came, and mechanically threw open the green- 
baize door of a back room on the right-hand 
side (No. 7), a dark cheerless room, with a few 
red coals smouldering in the fireplace. Placing 
on the table the rushlight he had in his own 
candlestick, he shut the outer door, and left the 
two gentlemen together, with the true sang froid 
of his profession. Lord Byron entered the dim 
room first, and, as they stood together by the 
low fire, asked Mr. Chaworth, with smothered 
rage : 

“Tow am Ito take those words you used 
above—as an intended affront from Sir Charles 
Sedley or yourself ?” 

Mr. Chaworth answered proudly : “ Your lord- 
ship may take them as you please, either as an 
affront or not, and I imagine this room is as fit 
a place as any other to decide the affair in.” 

Then turning round, Mr. Chaworth stepped to 
the door, and slipped the brass bolt under the 
lock. Just at that moment, Lord Byron, moving 
out from the table to a small open part of 
the room, free of furniture, and about twelve 
feet long and six feet broad, cried, “ Draw, 
draw !” and, looking round, Mr. Chaworth saw 
his lordship’s sword already halfdrawn. Know- 
ing the impetuous and passionate nature of the 
man, he whipped out his own sword, and, present- 
ing the keen point (he was a stronger man 
and a more accomplished swordsman than his 
adversary), made the first thrust, which pierced 
Lord Byron’s waistcoat and shirt, and glanced 
over his ribs, then he made a second quicker 
lunge which Lord Byron parried. Lord Byron 
now finding himself with his back to the table, and 
the light shifted to the right hand, Mr. Chaworth, 
feeling his sword impeded by his first thrust, 
believing he had mortally wounded Lord Byron, 
tried to close with him in order to disarm 
him; upon which Lord Byron shortened his arm, 
and ran him through, on the left side, 
in spite of all Mr. Chaworth’s attempts to 
turn the point or parry it with his left hand. 
Mr. Chaworth saw the sword enter his body, 
and felt a pain deep through his back. He 





then laid hold of the gripe of Lord Byron’s 
sword, and, disarming his lordship, expressed his 
hope he was not dangerously wounded, at the 
same time pressing his left hand to his own side 
and drawing it back streaming with blood. 

Lord Byron said, “1 am afraid I have killed 

you.” 
" Mr. Chaworth replied, “ I am wounded,” and 
unbolted the door, while Lord Byron, expressing 
his sorrow, rang the bell twice sharply, for as- 
sistance. As he supported Mr. Chaworth to an 
elbow-chair by the fire, Lord Byron said: 

“ You may thank yourself for what has hap- 
pened, as you were the aggressor. I suppose 
you took me for a coward ; but I hope now you 
will allow that I have behaved with as much 
courage as any man in the kingdom.” 

“Mr. Chaworth replied faintly: “ My lord, 
all I have to say is, you have behaved like a 
gentleman.” 

In the interval, John Edwards, the waiter, 
who, while waiting at the bar for a bottle of 
claret for the Nottingham club, had been 
called by the two unhappy men to show them 
into an empty room, had brought up the wine, 
drawn the cork, and was decanting it. On 
hearing the bell, he ran down-stairs, found that 
the bell had been answered, and saw his master 
wringing his hands, and exclaiming: “ Lord 
Byron has wounded Mr. Chaworth.” He then 
ran up and alarmed the club, who instantly 
hurried down and found Mr. Chaworth with his 
legs on a chair, and leaning his head against Mr. 
Douston. 

John Gothrop, the waiter who answered the 
bell, found, to his horror, Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth standing with their backs to the fire, 
Lord Byron’s left arm round Mr. Chaworth’s 
waist, and his sword in his right heud, the point 
turned to the ground, Mr. Cnaworth with 
his right arm on Lord Byron’s shoulder, and his 
sword raised in his left hand. Lord Byron 
called to him to take his sword, and call up his 
master. 

When Fynmore came up, Mr. Chaworth said : 
“Here, James, take my sword; I have dis- 
armed him.” Fynmore then said to Lord Byron, 
taking hold of his sword, “ Pray, my lord, give 
me your sword.” Lord Byron surrendered 
it a little reluctantly ; Fynmore took the two 
swords down-stairs, laid them upon a table, and 
sent at once for Mr. Cesar Hawkins, a celebrated 
surgeon of the day. When he came, alittle after 
eight o’clock, he found Mr. Chaworth sitting with 
his waistcoat partly unbuttoned, his shirt bloody, 
and his right hand pressing his wound. The 
sword had gone clean through the body, and 
out at the back. Mr. Chaworth said, “I believe 
I have received a mortal wound; for I feel a 
peculiar kind of faintness or sinking, and haye a 
sensation of stretching and swelling in my belly 
that makes me think I bleed internally.” 

The company then left Mr. Chaworth with 
his own servant and Mr. Hawkins; and Lord 
Byron retired to a room down-stairs. Mr. 
Chaworth then thinking that he should not live 
five minutes, and wishing earnestly to see Mr. 
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Levinz, his uncle, Mr. Hewett took Mr. Wil- 
loughby on his coach to fetch Mr. Levinz from 
Kensington-gore, where his residence was ; but 
Mr. Levinz was dining with the Duke of Leeds. 
Mr. Chaworth was at first unwilling to be 
moved until he had seen Mr. Levinz, thinking 
that the jolting would increase the internal 
bleeding, and accelerate his death. Subse- 
quently, however, feeling stronger, he was re- 
moved to his own house in Berkeley-row, at 
about ten o’clock that night. 

Before being removed he said he forgave 
Lord Byron, and hoped the world would forgive 
him too; and he said earnestly, two or three times, 
that, pained and distressed as he then was, he 
would rather be in his present situation than 
live under the misfortune of having killed 
another person. He declared there had been 
nothing between him and Lord Byron that 
might not have been easily made up. He then 
asked, with generous anxiety, about the mortal 
wound which he believed he had inflicted on his 
adversary. 

Mr. Robert Adair, a surgeon, and Dr. Ad- 
dington, Mr. Chaworth’s own physician, also 
attended the dying man, but failed to afford 
him any relief. When Mr. Levinz came into 
the bed-chamber, Mr. Chaworth pressed his hand 
aud desired him to send for a lawyer as soon 
as possible, as he wanted to make a new will, 
and believed he should be dead before morning. 
Upon this, Mr. Levinz, almost broken-hearted, 
going out into the ante-room, told Mr. Cesar 
Hawkins, Mr. Adair, Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Wil- 


loughby, that he was totally deprived of recol- 


lection, and could not remember any lawyer 
near. Mr. Hawkins mentioned Mr. Partington, 
a man of character, and he was sent for. While 
Mr. Partinz+on was preparing the will in the 
ante-room, the other gentlemen having gone 
down-stairs, Mr. Levinz again went to the bed- 
side to hear how the unfortunate affair had 
happened. After the will was executed and the 
friends had returned to the bedroom, Mr. 
Levinz, in great distress, said to the dying man : 

* Dear Bill, for God’s sake how was this? 
Was it fair?” Mr. Chaworth’s head was at the 
moment turned from Mr. Levinz; but on that 
question he turned, said something indistinctly, 
and seemed to shrink his head in the piliow. He 
afterwards repeated the story, and exclaimed 
twice : 

* Good God, that I could be such a fool as to 
fight in the dark!” 

Meaning that he regretted having sacrificed 
his superiority asa swordsman. In a light and 
open room he would probably have disarmed his 
antagonist at once. He said he did not believe 
Lord Byron intended fighting when they entered 
the room together, till he thought he had him 
at an advantage. “ He died as a man of 
honour ; but he thought Lord Byron had done 
himself no good by it.” Several times in the 
night, on being pressed to relate how the affair 
began above stairs, Mr. Chaworth always 
answered : 

“lt isa long story, and it is troublesome to 





me totalk. They will tell youn—Mr. Douston 
will tell you.” 

For about an hour after the. will-was signed 
and sealed, and the statement was taken down by 
Mr. Partington, Mr. Chaworth appeared amaz- 
ingly composed; but about four he fell into “vast 
tortures.” He was never again free from pain, 
but warm fomentations relieved him somewhat. 
After giving directions for his funeral, he died 
about nine in the morning. 

On Mr. Cesar Hawkins examining the body, 
he found that Lord Byron’s sword had entered 
one inch to the left of the navel and passed 
obliquely, coming out six inches higher in 
the back. It had passed through the lower 
part of the diaphragm, and blood had lodged 
in the cavity of the left lung. 

Some time after this unhappy affair—the 
coroner having found him guilty of murder— 
Lord Byron surrendered himself to be tried by 
his peers, and was sent to the Tower. On the 
16th of April, about half an hour after nine in the 
morning, his lordship, escorted by portions of 
the Horse and Foot Guards, and attended by 
the lieutenant-governor, constable of the Tower, 
and another gentleman, was brought in a coach 
by the New-road, Southwark, to a court erected 
in Westminster Hall. The peers stood un- 
covered while the king’s commission was read 
appointing the Earl of Northingtcn the tem- 
porary lord high steward. The Garter and the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, with ‘three 
reverences, presented the white staff to the Earl 
of Northington, who-then took his seat, with 
bows to the throne, in an arm-chair placed on 
the uppermost step but one of the throne. The 
serjeant-at-arms then made the usual proclama- 
tion in old Norman French : “Oyez! oyez! oyez!” 

William Lord Byron was brought to the bar 
by the deputy-governor of the Tower, The 
gentleman jailer carried the axe before him, 
and stood during the trial on the prisoner’s left 
hand with the axe’s edge turned from him. The 
prisoner made three reverences when he came 
to the bar, and knelt. On leave being given 
him to rise, he rose and bowed, first to the lord 
high steward, and then to the lords ; these com- 
pliments were graciously returned. 

When the clerk of the crown cried, “ How 
say you, William Lord Byron, are you guilty 
of the felony and murder whereof you stand 
indicted, or not guilty ?” 

Lord Byron replied, “ Not guilty, my lords.” 

The clerk said, “Cul-prit,” which means, 
“ Qu’ il parait” (May it appear so). 

‘The trial being resumed, the solicitor-gene- 
ral, in his speech, held that it was murder 
if after a quarrel the aggressor has had time to 
cool and deliberate, and acts from malice and 
premeditation. In that case, whatever motive 
actuated him, whether some secret grudge or an 
imaginary necessity of vindicating his honour, of 
satisfying the world of his courage, or any other 
latent cause, he is no object for the benignity 
of the law. After this, Lord Byron, who de- 
clined examining any witnesses on his own be- 
half, told their ladies that what he had to 
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offer in his own vindication, he had committed 
to writing, and now begged that it might be read 
by the clerk, as he found his own voice, consider- 
ing his present situation, would not be heard. 
His speech was aecordingly read by the clerk 
in a very audible and distinct manner, and con- 
tained an exact detail of all the particulars 
relating to the melancholy affair between him 
and Mr. Chaworth. He said he declined enter- 
ing into the circumstances of Mr. Chaworth’s 
behaviour, further than was necessary for his 
own defence; and expressed his deep and un- 
feigned sorrow at the event. 

He added: “ Our fighting could not be very 
regular, cireumstanced as it was; but, notwith- 
standing some considerations, my own mind does 
not charge me with the least unfairness. In 
such a case, your lordships will no doubt have 
some consideration for human weakness and 
passion, always influenced and inflamed in some 
degree by the customs of the world. And 
though I am persuaded no compassion can 
obstruct your impartial justice, yet I trust that 
you will incline to mitigate the rigour of it and 
administer it according to law, in mercy. Iam 
told, my lords, that it has been held by the 
greatest authorities in the land, that if contu- 
melious words, and still more, I presume, if con- 
temptuous words of challenge, have been given 
by one man to another, and, before they are 
cooled, either bids the other draw his sword, and 
death ensues after mutual passes, the fact of 
that case will not amount to murder.” Begging 
their lordships to acquit him of all malice, an 
to consider him an unhappy, innocent, but un- 
fortunate man, the prisoner concluded in these 
words : 

“ My lords, I will detain you no longer. I 
am in your lordships’ judgment, and shall ex- 
pect your sentence, whether for life or death, 
with all the submission that is due to the noblest 
and most equitable court of judicature in the 
world.” 

The prisoner being then removed, after an ad- 
journment to the House, the peers one by one, 

eginning with Lord George Vernon, the 
youngest, gave their verdict to the lord high 
steward, who stood uncovered ; the Dukes of 
Gloucester and York speaking last. One hundred 
and nineteen voted Lord Byron guilty of man- 
slaughter, and four declared him not guilty 
generally ; and as, by an old statute of Edward 
the Sixth, peers are, in all cases where clergy 
is allowed, to be dismissed without burning in 
the hand, loss of inheritance, or corruption of 
blood, his lordship was immediately dismissed on 
paying his fees. 

The counsel for his lordship were the Hon. 
Mr. Charles Yorke and Alexander Wedderburn, 
Esq.; the attorney, Mr. Potts. Against his lord- 
ship, were the attorney-géneral, the solicitor- 
general, Mr. Sergeant Glyn, Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Cornwall; and as attorney, Mr. Joynes. 

After this glorious but stultifying assertion 
of aristocratic privileges and the right of man- 
slaughter, the lord high steward rose un- 
covered, and the gentleman usher of the black 





rod, kneeling, presented him with the white staff 
of office, which he broke in two, and then dis- 
solved thie commission. Advancing to the wool- 
pack, he said: “ Is it your lordships’ pleasure to 
adjourn to the chamber of parliament,?”” 

The lords replied, “ Ay, ay ;” and the House 
was then adjourned. 

That same evening when Mr. Chaworth’s lace- 
rated and pierced body was lying on the plumed 
bed behind the grand damask curtains —far away 
out in the quiet moonlight, in the Newstead pas- 
tures and in the lonely Annesley meadows, the 
large-eyed hares were gambolling, unconscious of 
the mischief they had caused, and the partridges 
(birds that ought to be crimson-feathered, con- 
sidering the brave men’s blood they have so 
long been the means of shedding) were calling 
each other plaintively from the stubbles, care- 
less of their lord’s sorrows and their master’s 
death. 

But was Lord Byron really guilty in the 
matter of this duel?” We think the fight was by 
no means a premeditated one. There had been 
some old differences between the two men, about 

rivate matters. At the club dinner, if Lord 

yron’s manner were taunting, Mr. Chaworth’s 
was distinctly threatening. The final words of the 
latter amounted to a public challenge, for he con- 
sidered Lord Byron had given him the lie about 
Sir Charles Sedley’s manors. When he grew 
cold, Lord Byron grew hot. He evidently re- 
gretted what oe hadsaid; but, seeing Lord Byron 
follow him, he probably thought that he came to 
settle the difference. Lord Byron, seeing him 
waiting there, perhaps thought he was waiting 
for him, and he proposed retiring to an empty 
room. There, Lord Byron certainly drew 4 
sword rather abruptly; but his sullen vindictive- 
ness brooked no delay. It was never supposed 
that he planned an assassin’s treacherous thrust. 
Mr. Chaworth lunged first, and thought he had 
killed his man; asking was he wounded? The 
question is, did Lord Byron unfairly take ad- 
vantage of the moment’s lull, during Mr. 
Chaworth’s inquiry, to kill his adversary? The 
dying man did not accuse him of this, but 
rather of his having in the first place revenge- 
fully urged him (for a few hasty words) to the 
fatal duel. Mr. Chaworth’s chief regret seems 
to have been in fighting by the light of a 
farthing candle, and thus sacrificing his skill in 
fencing. 

Lord Byron, it is certain, left Westminster 
Hall with the brand of Cain upon his fore- 
head. A mysterious and indelible stain was on 
his escutcheon. The “maccaroni” and the 
world of fashion somehow shunned him, a 
whisper of suspicion followed him wherever he 
went; a suspicion that could not. be resolved 
into words of foul play and unfair advantage. 
The peers had acquitted him; the world regarded 
him as condemned, and tacitly treated him asa 
criminal. He retired into Nottinghamshire, and 
became a sullen, gloomy, morose man. i 
passions grew more inveterate ; he changed into 
a half-crazed, revengeful, brooding misanthrope : 
a wicked Timon of Athens. No stories about 
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“ the wicked lord” were thought too wild and 
monstrous. He always went armed, as if dreading 
secret enemies. On one occasion, he is said in a 
rage to have thrown his wife into the lake in front 
of the abbey, from which she was rescued by the 
gardener; who then thrashed her savage husband. 
Another time, he is said to have shot his coach- 
man for disobeying orders, and to have thrown 
the bleeding body into the coach where Lady 
Byron was seated, and driven her home himself. 
Once when his neighbour, Admiral Sir Borlase 
Warren, one of his old naval friends, came to dine 
with him, pistols are said to have been placed on 
the table beside the knives and forks, as parts of 
the regular table furniture, and as likely to be 
needed. Bay stories are, a mere —_ 
try people’s exaggerations of petty acts of pas- 
«Be but ho" two how Lace | the proud, 
wicked lord was dreaded and hated by the 
villagers round the forest. This at least is 
certain—that the wayward unhappy man sepa- 
rated from his wife, drove away nearly all his 
servants, and created a mournful solitude around 
himself. 

Enraged at the marriage of his son and heir, 
who died young, he let the abbey fall into 
ruin, cut down all the family oaks to pay his 
debts, and sold the valuable mineral property 
in Rochdale. He had been, in youth, a lieu- 
tenant under Admiral Bolchen. His only amuse- 
ment, in age, consisted in sham-fights on the 
lake, between two “ baby forts” he had built on 
the shore, and a little vessel he had brought on 
wheels from some port on the eastern coast. 


Heedless of what might happen after his death, 
and unable to cut off the entail, he never men- 
tioned his grand-nephew but as “the little boy 
who lived at Aberdeen.” 

At war with the human race, the wicked lord, 
in “ austere and savage seclusion,” took refuge 


in the love of animals. He tamed an im- 
mense number of crickets, whom he allowed to 
crawl over him, and corrected when too familiar 
with a wisp of straw. When their patron and 
protector died, there is a tradition, according to 
Washington Irving, that they packed up, bag 
and baggage, and left the abbey together for 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” flocking across 
the courts, corridors, and cloisters in all diree- 
tions. 

The Byrons came in with the Conqueror, and 
stood well all through English history. One 
ancestor at Horeston Castle, in Derbyshire, was 
hostage for the Coeur de Lion’s ransom ; another, 
fought by the side of Henry the Fifth in France ; 
a third, rode at Bosworthagainst the fierce Crook- 
back ; a fourth, was made Knight of the Bath at 
the ill-fated marriage of Henry the Eighth’s 
brother, Prince Arthur ; a fifth, “ Sir John Byron 
the little, with the great beard,” whose ghost 
still haunts the corridors of Newstead, was re- 
warded with Newstead at the dissolution and tear- 
ing to pieces of the monasteries. Sir Nicho- 
las Byron defended Chester, and fought passion- 
ately at Edgehill. At the battle of Newbury 
there were seven cavalier brother Byrons fighting 
against the Puritan flag. Another Lord Byron 





was groom of the bedchamber to stupid Prince 
George of Denmark, and married three times— 
first, a daughter of the Earl of Bridgewater ; 
second, a daughter of the Earl of Portland; 
third, a daughter of Lord Berkeley, of Stratton, 
from the last of whom the great poet was de- 
scended. 

When the old lord died, in his miserable self- 
made solitude, in 1798, Newstead passed into 
the possession of the poet, then eleven years of 
age, living, with his mother, in humble lodgings 
in Aberdeen. His father was the profligate and 
abandoned son of that brave old sailor, the 
brother of the duellist—-“‘ Foul Weather Jack,” 
whose voyages and adventures are well known. 
The bad son had been discarded by his father. 
He then seduced the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
was divorced from her, and broke her heart. He 
afterwards married the poet’s mother, Miss Gor- 
don, whose fortune of twenty thousand pounds 
- squandered in two years, and then deserted 

er. 

Tom Moore tells a simple but striking anec- 
dote of the arrival of the short fat intemperate 
mother and the little lame boy, handsome and 
bright-eyed, at the Newstead toll-bar to take 
possession. Mrs. Byron, affecting ignorance, 
asked the toll-keeper’s wife to whom the seat 
among the woods belonged. She was answered 
that the owner of it, Lord Byron, had been some 
months dead. 

“ And who is the next heir ?” asked the proud 
and happy mother. 

“They say,” replied the old woman, “that 
he is a little boy who lives at Aberdeen.” 

* And this is the bairn, bless him !” exclaimed 
the nurse, no longer able to keep the secret, and 
covering with kisses the young lord who was 
seated on her lap. 

One of Byron’s favourite haunts was “ The 
Devil’s Wood”—a gloomy grove of larches, 
planted by the wicked lord before the duel, and 
ornamented with leaden statues of fauns (called 
devils by the country people), and dark green 
with mould. In his farewell visit to the grove, 
when he sold Newstead to Colonel Wild- 
man, his old Harrow school chum, he came 
here with his sister, and carved their joint names 
on an elm. ; 

It was while home at Newstead for the Har- 
row vacation that the boy poet, then only fifteen, 
fell in love with Mary Chaworth, a beautiful girl 
of seventeen. Their trysting-place was a gate 
that joined the Newstead grounds to those of 
Annesley Hall. Mary’s mother encouraged his 
visits ; for the feud had ceased, the fatal blood- 
shed had been forgotten, and the marriage would 
have joined two noble estates. Soon after 
Byron returned to school, the girl (at an im- 
pressible age) fell in love with Mr. Musters, a 
young stalwart fox-hunter, whom she first saw, 
from the roof of the hall, dashing through 
the park at the head of all the riders: when 
Byron returned home, she was engaged to him. 
They parted (it is told in that chef-d’ceuvre of 
love-poems, The Dream) on a hill near Annesley, 
the last of a long promontory of upland that 
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advances into the valley of Newstead, and close 
to a ring of trees that was long a landmark to 
Nottinghamshire ; then, taking a long last look 
at Annesley, Byron spurred his horse homeward 
like a madman. That ring of trees Jack 
Musters afterwards cut down in a jealous pet 
with his (as it was reported) ill-used wife. 

Poor Mary Chaworth! her marriage was far 
from happy. Her rough hard-riding husband, 
the first gentleman huntsman of his day (famous 
for his tremendous fight with Asheton Smith 
when at Eton), was (Irving says) harsh and 
neglectful. He seldom came to Annesley; dis- 
liking the poetical immortality that Byron had 
conferred on his wife, and lived at a house near 
Nottingham. This was set on fire during a 
Luddite riot ; Mrs. Musters, a delicate woman, 
escaping into the shrubbery on that cold wet 
night, half naked. Her fragile constitution 
never recovered this shock, and her mind ulti- 
mately gave way. 

The bitterness of that earty disappointment 
Byron never forgot. Long after his unhappy 
marriage, he wrote: 

“My M. A. C., alas! Why do I say my ? 
Our union would have healed feuds in which 
blood had been shed by our fathers; it would 
have joined lands broad and rich; it would have 
joined at least one heart, and two persons not 
ill matched in years; and—and—and—what 
has been the result !” 





BALLAD OPERA AND HOME TRAGEDY. 

ApoxaGies being due for the protraction of 
curiosity—such as naturally flowed in the tract 
of my photographical revilations—subsiquently 
the Delusive Bonnets of Arcadia—the enduri- 
ances beneath a pictorious prig who naled his co- 
lours to the mastof Piety’s banner—and the cruel 
crumbling into air of the Stratfordian bubble. 


recollect that crushed souls revives slowly, be 
healing’s balm ever so prompt and surreptious. 
In place of balsam, alas! bitters was alias my 
lot.* To precede to an ulterior chapter of my 
sad, lonely tale. 

On the sitting of Hope’s beams in Mr. Strat- 
ford’s entertainment, which would have em- 
barked me forth in communion with a choice 
spirit and elivated me in the sociable scale, Un- 
certainty presumed her sway. Whither next 

romote extortion? was the zoe and query. To 
. a model, even A. 1, would it longer suffice ? 
(considering the ware and tare of poetry and 
poe expected by such as Mr. Bloxome, who 
ooks to have truth, and purity, and antic Chris- 
tian art divigated for fon at a few shillings 
a hour—as if they should not be able to circum- 
vent it out of their own heads). But a model, 
when the party comes to be B. 2, is what no one, 
as has had a past of glory (including favour among 
the tender sex) can supersede to. That there Dis- 





* See page 33 of vol. xiv., and page 138 of 
vol. xv. 


& 





Gentle reader of the two sexes (the ladies first), 





obedient Prophet had given me a sickener, and 
others, younger, was arising from Ocean bright 
(as the sweet opera duett in which flamed the orb 
of day expresses the fact)—and I was sasiated 
of ae and I was the piece of the Rose, 
as had lived by the Clay, and had been a near 
precocious prosperity—how, scattered to the 
four winds by the dilapidation of my agreeable 
friend and guoniam partner, Mr. Stratford, and 
the machinations of that Mings I have narated. 
Now could J, after them soaring confidences, 
retrospect to past spheres ? 

The titters of Mrs. Molesey, on my disapint- 
ment with Mr. Stratford, conspired to my decree : 
assented in, as they was, by my partner, whose 
fractious airs increased. Mrs M. (that ineffi- 
cious cook) entitled a dish, and a precious lot of 
cold potatoes was in it, “ Timothy’s entertain- 
ment ;”—and when I retorted the Tubulbulated 
Bridge at her, her tempers they grew truly horrid. 
The two, to hear them, would never have par- 
taken of a ake or a pain had I not crossed their 
path. “An idle, profligate coxcomb, willing to 
live on bonnets, or — beside as might 
offer.” Let me take my way, let them take theirs 
unmolested, was the finale of our domestic triads. 
I wished that it might be so ; only molestation 
and Mrs. Molesey was synoptious, and having 
fixed her claws on my wile, let her alone again 
she never would till the downfal of Popacy. 
They was to retain the boy, who had been arti- 
culated, I am confidant, to screech whenever he 
set eyes on me (babies being as equal to hints 
as adultious Christians), and I was to transmit 
them eighteen shillings a week to their sepurate 
home, a boarding-house at Maida-vale—which 
they was to open under resplendient auspices. 
I did ask, as we was sitting over dinner con- 
certing, was these from the Tubulbous Dividends 
from the Bridge, and was emitted in answer a 
spoenful of sea ding hot rice-pudding splashed 
in my entire visage (the marks is on mynose still), 
and a catyract of language I will not impute to 

ages animated by elegance and order. “ Mrs. 

.” said I, “ your name should be Mrves, not 
Molesey, if Molesey it be. Mrs. Wignett, 
though you have taken a sisterly rattlesnake to 
your bosom, if sister she be, whatever so be her 

rivate means and advances, I will act above- 

oard and graceful about the money for the 
boy ;—and YT hepes never to break bread at the 
same table with either of you women again, 
save you can congeal your tempers as casual 
females should.” 

How little did I ween of the oraculous truth 
as was devolved in my adieu: with the two 
women laughing, and the baby screaching itself 
black in the face—I believetothis hour, prompted 
bya pin. How could I presume of the cavarn- 
ous secrets as lurked in that boarding-house 
project? I should have known as such females 
would not let a male go, on fugacious reasons— 
alibi that they was a hiding and a huddling away 
what was more than meant the ear :—but my tem- 
per was exploded. “ Tread on a simple worm,” 
&c. &c., and my face was smarting under the 
missel launched against it, the marks of which 
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attests on my face. So putting my hat on 
my head with a careless defying air, and as- 
suming my portmantoau and atbox, purveyed 
for the expedition with Mr. Stratford, I shut 
the street door on them Gorgons ;—and breath- 
ing the bloomy air of eve, while waiting for 
the omnibus. “ Timothy,” said I, “ this is Lord 
Byron anew constricted. You are free.” The 
lodgings was up that very night, for Posterity 
forbid, dear sir, that I should have left those 
ill-conditioned beings in a pennyworth of debt. 
Weaker vessels, when under dejectstion, commit 
strange frekes. It was them, I hold good, as 
severed every natural tye; but indeed, sir, 
though I say it who should not say it, I could 
not moan the severince. And I was free; at 
the rate of eighteen shillings a week : and they 
was off, and easy to their own pursuits ;—and 
was eager for mine, to which I had been for 
some time rising approximatious. 

Opera has been from boyhood’s guileless 

rime my halo. In the fond epoch of youth, 
Fae basked in the pit of Italy, by favour of 
a ballad-master and cleaned gloves. If eligant 
wearables was availed of from a noble ward- 
robe, to appear in the due regimen of decora- 
tion, my ae was not sensitive of it. But 
could I have tuned my voice to sing, would I 
have done such, among them foreigners? Sir, 
never. English sentimonts has always been my 
criterion—so allured me to a tract of fascina- 
tious effort. And with a spelling dictonary 
and a riming dictonary, and a ear for ballads 
and organs, such as is rewarded to a pausity, 
I felt strong enough to lanch a new bark, on 
waters which, mind, and poetry, and loveliness, 
and supernel music sweetly pervaded. Nor 
was I without a vehicle of connexion with the 
entrancing arena of my hopes. 

Mr. Berrington, sir, is a writer of musical term 
whom I had casually witnessed while respectually 
frequenting a Shades, where persons could meet 
partys of reciprocate enthusiasm for art. In these 
golden Stratford days (“Are you indeed for ever 
past ?”) I had partook with Mr. Berrington as 
a kindred spirit, and he had said to me, “ Mr. 
Theodore, why should not you and me corrobo- 
rate? You have Fancy’s flow, I have Music’s 
spell. Let us make an opera together, and them 
agg shall buy it, played or not played.” 

‘or Mr. Berrington he welded the pen of the 
Press or pressure besides eliciting music. 

And so, during the boistering Era of later do- 
mestic days, I had devoted the midnight lamp over 
a pensive tale to draw loving tears from every de- 
lighter in ballads and the beauties of the stage ; 
—and so, after having established myself in a 
lodging (what matter where the lowly roof), I 
breathed in a predicoment of relief from them 
two women, and, I must add, from that boy who 
had never done screaching since he commenced 
his vale of tears. I sought out Mr. Berrington, 
then residuary at Gules Town, and, “ Sir,” 
I said to him, “here is a domestical opera, if 
ever was such a ticket, and ballads to which 
them as gives out texts for Florrybell to set is 
but child’s play.” “Mr. Theodore,” says Mr. 





Berrington, fingering his piano on the keys, “I 
am beseeched with proposials from every point 
of the compass. Here” (and he pointed the 
other hand to a role as might have come cold 
from every one’s dripping-pan, so greasy was it) 
“is a grand opera-book by Boley (you know 
Boley’s burlesques) on a harrowing subject— 
‘Jesy Campbell, or the Well of Cawnpore.’ But 
the massacree ain’t developed. I am obliged 
to send it back to him; and, besides, ballads 
is all the go now. Polly’s Parrot, in spite of 
its Royalty” (what this was, gracious only 
knew), “has made its publishers one thousand 

ounds. I’ve a notion of a opera with a Bird 
in it ever since I see Mrs. Sims Reeves make 
such a good business over a wicker cage hung 
among the twining wouldbine.” 

“Mr. Berrington,” says I (thriling—for who 
would not have kindled as knew what Bird in 
the bush was mine ?), “ you enhance me beyond 
extraction! Sir, I am proud I can satisfy 
you. Ever since I see the Ashley piece with 
camels and that practical orstrich as flapped its 
wings on hiding its head in the sand to warn 
the two lovers prosecuted by the Nubian Tyrant, 
which had but a limited success—the idea of 
the domestic fowl of our native home has rose 
on the sphere of fancy. Cocrobin was the first 
theme as suggested, only he was worn thread- 
breast in Pantomimes, till every one’s sick of 
them Babes in the Wood. As to swans, real 
water is their unfailing perquisite, which Opera 
cannot always control ;—save at the Wels, which 
is low. There, sir, swans on the brink, even 
during when a thrilling the last lay, immortal- 
ised by verse, cuts but a melancholy awkward 
appearance. So,” says I, protruding the manu- 
script of my soul, “my opera is called ‘The 
White Fowl of the Vi lage, or Bliss in the 
Cot.’ The scene lays in Dorsetshire, but first 
dram. charicters which, so be, is these is 
And I sate down prepared to elocute my book, 
the child of such hours of Care’s hope. 

‘Stop, Mr. Theodore,” says Mr. Berrington, 
“don’t untie them strings. ‘ Things gets lost if 
they are not kept tight together ; and to-night 
I am distracted, as I have no leisure to enjoy 
your delightful task—for delightful I ween it 
is. I was putting on my hat as you came in, 
to go and rehearse my new ballad, The Elder- 
berry Blossom, with Miss Kewney. She is 
down for it at Sevenokes to-morrow, and at 
Basingstock the day after, and on Monday at 
Forfar, and a precious lot of places besides ;—so 
I cannot concentrate, as would be my wish 
when you are the category. Leave the book 
with me ; and call—let me see”—and Mr. Ber- 
rington tapped his forehead as if he was count- 
ing a sum—call, we'll say, this day fortnight.” 

“ Sir,” says I, “the integinum of our mutual 
meeting will be a protractious eternity till the 
dear moment comes to pass; but you know 
best.” And I left the abode of music’s spell 
less brightly than I had repaired to it. 

Suspense, sir, is as wearing as stones beyond 
the axtion of water. I could neither fix nor 
settle them fourteen long days and sleepless 
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nights; and though I strove every means in 
my power to enduce other little things as might 
be saleable (fired by the instance of Miss Kew- 
ney), all was vain. The river was seald; the 

ool would not deign flow ;—but I remitted with 

unctualitude the money agreed on for the boy 
with them banes of my being ;—and this, and 
my keep, was purchased with the momentious 

rice of them lovely gold sleeve-buttons on which 
i had prided myself in gaudy careless days, now 
past and gone. And, sir, if I do not know 
every macadomised inch and ell of the Regent’s 
Park, it is not the fault of my feet, winged by 
a hungry appetite and the allusions of sick 
Hope, as walked the lonely round till midnight’s 
murky chime ! 

For goodness knows what panes had been 
mine, over them ballads in my opera, also the 
spoken dialects between the true lovers and their 
unfeigned parients,—one of whom nourished a 
dreary grim secret, and the other was plunged 
in difficulty’s marass by disasters on the part of 
a haughty. proud landlord of the nobility. I 
will divulge no further—nor anticipate by fore- 
cast what may yet one day see the light (the 
Orlando Rooms being momentamously propi- 
tious), beyond simply preseribing the song which 
young Robert Limetree is allotted with, while 
sitting on a rock on Exile’s shore, in act the 
third, just before providentious rescue brightens 
the rel The faded light of other days re- 
vives him to his native home : 


How Fancy’s pensil dear can draw 
The lone familiar scene, 

The cot of bliss in roof of straw, 
The grass so dewy green. 

My parent’s coat adown the chair, 
His hat adorns the peg, 

And in the baskit nestles rare 
My mother’s new-laid egg. 

I've romed where rovers fish for perls, 
Athwart the burning brine, 

And ‘mong Sirenia’s luring girls 
Have quaughed the rosiate wine— 

And some must weep, and some must change, 
And hearts go cold—or beg ;— 

But Memory, she can ne’er estrange 
My mother’s new-laid egg. 


Prudence—as you will own—precludes further 
specimens, the treatment with the Orlando 
Rooms being not rectificated. 

Well, sir, as I have said, that fortnight seemed 
to be a cycle; but trials will roll on their way 
at last ;—and lo! I was at the appointed door, 
with say my heart how idle beating—so secure as 
I was of being on the threshing-stone of Fame. 
On asking was Mr. Berrington expecting me: 
imagine the torpedo of horror as overwhelmed 
expectasion, on learning that he had quitted his 
recent address, and was at Ramsgate, Mar- 
gate, or, perhaps, at Plymouth, in Dorsetshire 
—mine hostess knew not which. Inquiry dis- 
closed that every stitch and scrap he possessed 
(others’ brains included) had decamped with 
him, not leaving a rack behind! 

Gentle reader, remote be it to harrow you 
with my feelings on the question. The state of 





abjection in which abiss I fell, what can depict ? 
How track out Mr. Berrington? Live I must, 
beside eighteen shillings for that boy weekly to 
them Harpers revelling in the spoil. Indepen- 
dency and want forbid i should resort to them 
females anew, in my crisis! My studs was the 
resource as suggested themselves, and I oaned 
two sets of which. So they evolved with a sigh 
—and precious little I got for them, real car- 
buncles considered. But storms pass, and 
Thought will insert her seat with them as strives. 
Mr. Berrington, I was sure, for his own sake, 
could not be the unprincipalled villian as seemed 
his role—nor abandon London’s metropilis, since 
where else was music’s field? Alas! how little 
I dreamed of the longitude of the intermedeary 
epoch, before he did reopen on the horizon ! 

Sutlice it, without prolixiousness, I repared to 
my proximate calling with a view of both ends 
meeting ; and eschewing high art, and falling 
into the tone of abasement of turms, some 
little artless pictures well known to the po- 
pulous mind, as “The Carthusian’s Monk at 
the Altar,” “The Outcast actuated by Remorse 
over the Gate,” and “The Adieu in the Hour 
of War’s Deadly Blast,” with others, remain— 
lithographicatious bearing witness as I worked 
hard, but O, with a heavy heart! to keep aloft 
above the waters of necesity. Then I did, for 
a pittonce, dispose of a lyrical song or two 
—(Don’t them publishers beat lowly souls 
down to the dust !)—and my “ Anne’s Dispair” 
was took up by one of them amiteurs who 
prefers to set upon what posey costs them 
nothing, or as bad; and it was sung by 
Madame Campbell Canterini in six distinct 
counties of England (so the Times inserted) 
during nine days of gloomy November. But 
what is the good of Fame, when its seaa 1s 
doled forth so disproportionated, and Poetry 
only reaped ten shillings ? 

Veek after week dragged its length, and 
relict after relict of times when I had no end of 
good clothes, and my little trinkits of taste 
about me, vanished in the wake of them first 
jewellery. I became careless-like, as if Hope’s 
lannet never would shed-its beams more for me. 

ut sink as I pleased, them eighteen shillings 
for the boy never baffled me ; and it was a treat 
that them female destroyers of domesticity never 
entered communication with me on paper and 
in personality. Months followed in their train, 
and new projects resumed to dawn. When ar- 
rived a day, the reversion of which brings back 
sullering sorrow so keen, as, till this poor heart 
shall omit to beat, will never find adequacy of 
expression to portray it. 

Agony, however, was ushered in by a gleam 
of auspicious surprise. Fancy the rapturing 
thril of a message from Covent-garden’s prin- 
cipal hotel, via medium of the publisher of 
“ Anne’s Dispair.” Mr. Berrington, who had 
just come up to town, requested Mr. Theodore 
to call any hour of the evening on business as 
presto. Then my defunct dress suit and my 
trinkets came poignant back before me. But 
1 titivated myself up in my best, and lightly 
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sought the opening proposed. Who knew? | 
The bad step might be concluded, and boyant | 
hours once more return. , | 

Vicissitude quickens the eye. On being mar- | 
shalled to Mr. Berrington’s visial apartment, it 
became obvious as he was a new mortial. Proud | 
and solemn, and grown fat, and a costly, expen- | 
sive chain, with a ball like a magicion’s, only 
smaller, and other charms. Nor was the moral 
of the tale long in the dark. A showy, stout 
lady, more rubicandious than strict elegance 
admits, was haughty reclining on the other side 
of the fire. 

“ Mrs. Berrington, my darling, this is Mr. 
Theodore. ‘Bliss in the Cot,’ you know, love.” 

The lady yawned, and said “O!” and that 
was the sum donum of her notice. 

“ Sit down, Theodore,” said Mr. Berrington. | 
“You know Mrs. —— by reputotion ; | 
Miss Kewney that was, till I prevailed on her | 
to change her name.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ wedlock is not wonderful in | 
the present state of parties, the ae 
Flower concidered. I beg to wish you both | 
propitious happiness,” and my heart began on | 
the spot to beat like an anvil, for I discerned | 
Mr. Berrington a-fingering a paper book, and I | 
knew “ Bliss in the Cot” again,—-the child of | 
hours of Care’s sweet hope. | 

“T’ve gone through this book of yours, | 
Theodore,” said he ; “ and there’s something to 
be got out of it.” | 

“ Sir,” I interrupted, with my eyes in an| 
absolate mist, 
to me.” 

“ Pervided you will correct the grammar and | 





“what you say imports life | 


drew a large basket. There was a shawl over 
it. Didn’t I know by experiness its patron ? 

“Can you acquaint me, my good fellow,” 
says he, as superior as if we was equals, “if 
Timothy Wignett has a room here ?” 

** Pull the second bell, and ask if so be you 
want to ask any inquiry,” was my reply. 

“ Because,” said the same party, sniggering, 
“T’ve brought him a present and a note.” 

“ Hand it over,” says 1; “a present is wel- 
come to all.” I knew as how it was in request. 

“When my fair’s paid,” says he; and down 
he flumped the baskit on the door-step, as im- 
puident as Lucifer. 

I had only a hard three shillings about me 
towards the week’s eighteen for the boy. 
He got all three, and drove off like a thun- 
darbolt. I had eat nothing since morning, 
for high hopes had extinguished appetite, 
and I saved all asI could. So he drove off, 
and I was left on the steps with the baskit and 
the note. I knew the handwriting as confiden- 
tially as I knew the shawl, erst Lady Maria’s, 
now full of slits. 

This was in its contents—the date was not 
Maida-vale : 


“We are going abroad. My sister having 
unitad herself to one of the best of men, an 
about to embark with me in a prosperous un- 
dertaking. Never mindwere. Baby being out 
of the question, I forward him to you per bearer. 
He is delicate, above all when he is in his 
tempers. ot hy 


I tottered. This last feather launched against 
one unable to cope with any fresh unpleasantry, 


the autography, and set the rymes to rights, and | broke me down as no expressions can convey. 
change the plot of ground in the third act. And, | I got my female landlady to aid me up-stairs 
by the way, Mrs. Berrington must have a part of with the reluctant unwelcome burthen, though 
a page, and a rondo with castynets to bring the it was no weight to speak of. 
curtain down. Have it ready by Easter, when| “ Why, what is this, Mr. Theodore ?” said 
Mrs. Berrington opens at the Limited Royal she, crying out suddon, as she unpinned the 
Commercial Academy of Music” (how he rolled | shawl, which had fastened the child in its place 
this out !), “and we’ll talk about it then.” | tighter as should have been so. “The baby’s 
If I said anything—if I said nothing—or what | dead, and only ar ! Feel, it’s hardly quite cold 
I did not say to a proposial so cold-bloodedly | yet. Poor little thing !” 
fatal in the extreme, I do not recollect to this} O sir, I would not wish the most presuming 
existing day. I am fearful that the pangs of the | and imperuous of them as has pursued me with 
needy which explodes consequential in bad | caleulatang cruelties to feel what I- felt as I 
language got the better of me ; and I was tear-| touched the little curled-up hands (the arms 
ing along the Strand like an insane wild beast | was dismal lean), and the little purple lips, and 
of the wild forest, with my book crushed fast the eyes as was half open, dim. Conscienstious 











in my thriling, disapointed hand, ere I knew | 
as I was out of that wicked house; and that | 
bloated, unfeeling oppressor of genius, with his | 
partner yawning fe tea to a meal in the 
corisponding chair. Malydictions would have 
rose to my lips. Only such is not eligible in 
thoroughfairs. 

But worse it was to come behind. I reached 
the portal of Povirty’s poor abode at last. I ma 
have deviated round by Hoxton or Camberwell, 
for anything I can aver ;—and my throat was as 
choked, and m lips was as burning like a fur- 
nace, as if I had been a party fresh from a sea- 
fight or a earthquake. A cab drove up to the 
house door simultaneous, and the cabman he de- 
scended and opened the door wide, and out he 





remorse gnawed like a file. I could not be in 
a due passion with that misterous sister-in-law of 
mine, as had wound my wife round her finger; 
for Mrs. Wignett, though weak, would never, 
by her own importunities, have contrived at the 
neglect of infancy equal to this. Guilty I felt 
myself, having too willing easy resigned an 
offspring of my bosom to them pair of perni- 
cious females. If ever there was a moving spec- 
tacle to ring a repentant roving being, it was that 
poor, pale, unhealthy dead creature, as had never 
requested to enter this life of its own free 
will and concord. I flung myself on the ground 
with a desperate torrent of grievous sobs and 
grones, and wished as I was dead likewise to 
lay beside it. How long I prostrated there 
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Memory refuses to explicit from her tablet— 
till m eadioly stooped and touched me. 

“Don’t give way, Mr. Theodore. We must 
have a doctor to see it, and then look after the 
laying out.” 

She spoke gruff, having a perpetuous relaxted 
throat ; but = is not as hard a woman as she 
speaks, and my blessings watch over her for the 
way as how she helped me during the tempest 
of calamety as benumbed every universial 

ower. Gentle reader, let us hide the vail over 
urther saddening particulars. 





PANTOMIMES. 

Tue name of Ric should be dear to all 
pantomime-goers ; and the rows of little lips 
that line the front rows at Christmas should be 
taught who their benefactor was. There were 
pantomimes, indeed, before his day—so early as 
the year 1700; but it was Rich, both as player 
and writer, that made that sort of piece respect- 
able. It was in 1717 that we find his name con- 
spicuously associated with a Féerie called “‘Harle- 
quin Executed!” He was a strange being, an 
eccentric manager; but, beyond question, the 
most original and vivacious of harlequins. 

A harlequinade then consisted of two por- 
tions—one serious and the other comic, the 
serious portion being a story selected from, say, 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and set off with all mag- | q 


nificence of scenery, rich dresses, pretty music, 
and grand dances. At intervals during the 
progress of the fable, Harlequin and his com- 


pany came on, and with their diverting tricks 
and changes varied the story ; they carried on 
The whole was more 
agar yoo than the modern rather disjointed 


a sort of underplot. 


plan of tacking the harlequinade to the opening 
spectacle. 

Rich, from some affectation, would not ap- 
pear under his own name, but was always set 
down in the bills as “Mr. Lun.” He was a 
little eccentric, and had a dialect of his own, 
with an odd, blunt, “Abernethy” manner. 
When Miss Bellamy was congratulating herself 
on the success of her Juliet, he coolly took snuff, 
and told her she must set that all down to his 
procession, and that her acting had nothing to 
do with it. Rich had a provincial dialect, 
and twisted names into special shape for 
himself. Wilkinson asked him to give a 
part to Ned Shuter. In reply, the manager 
took snuff, and stroked his cat. “If I give it to 
Muster Shuttleworth, he will not let me teach 
him; but I will darn you, Muster William- 
skin——” Suddenly Younger, the prompter, en- 
tered hastily, and interrupted them. The ma- 
nager turned on him in a rage. “ Get away 
Muster Youngmore ; I am teaching. Muster Whit- 
tington.” Then trying to get the actor to sign 
articles, he warned him against Barry, whom 
he called “ Muster Barleymore,” and told him he 
had no chance frem Muster Griskin, which was 
his name for Garrick. 

The tone of these pieces about a century ago 
was purely rustic. The characters were far- 





mers and village maidens; the scenes and 
changes were taken from the country and 
farm-yard. There were louts and countrymen. 
Harlequin, in all sorts of disguises, “ courting 
Columbine,” was always pursued by the 
“village constables,” whom he eluded with 
endless tricks and devices, so that the intro- 
duction of modern policemen is founded on 
strict tradition. 

An odd feature about these old pantomimes 
was that they were not confined to Christmas. 
Harlequin | Rovner one of Garrick’s great 
“hits,” came out at Drury Lane early in the 
November of 1754. “Queen Mab,” a /éerie 
of the same pattern, was brought out in the 
same month. But on the “ boxing night,” the 
same year, appeared “The Genii,” which, pro- 
voked by a rivalry then going on between the two 
great theatres, seems to have quite dazzled the 
critics; for the reporter of a journal bearing 
the odd name of “ ‘Tue Scource” must say that, 
“for propriety of musick, beauty of scenery, 
elegance of dress, it exceeds all, the boasted 
ae of Harlequin Sorcerer or of any I 

ave seen, separate or collective. The last 
scene beggars all description. The most ro- 
mantic Eastern account of sumptuous palaces 
are but faint to this display of beauty, this glow 
of light, this profusion of glittering gems.” 

A pantomime that was “running” against 
Drury Lane turned on these pranks of Harle- 
uin. A great effect was a scene of a house 
being built—the scaffolding up, the bricklayers 
busy, the hodmen ascending ladders, when 
suddenly Harlequin appears among them, with 
a touch pulls seaffolding, bricklayers, all down, 
and is discovered to have escaped in the confu- 
sion. One of the prettiest of modern panto- 
mime effects, that of a house being slowly built 
before our eyes, was not, therefore, wholly new. 
Another “ trick,” that “made the whole house 
ring with applause,” was Harlequin’s coming on 
disguised as an ostrich, pecking at every one, 
biting the servants slyly, “kissing Columbine,” 
and then finally “ morricing off” the stage. 
The changes and transformations, too, were all 
after the modern pattern ; for at a touch of the 
wand palaces changed into huts. But more re- 
markable metamorphoses were the sudden 
change of men and women into “stools and 
wheelbarrows,” of long colonnades into beds of 
tulips, and of shops into serpents. This might 
be worthy the notice of modern managers. 

Ladies and gentlemen were allowed to 
crowd behind the scenes on benefit nights; 
but on pantomime nights this privilege was 
suspended, as might be seen from a notice at 
the bottom of the bill: “As any obstruction 
in the movements of the machinery will greatly 
prejudice the performance of the entertain- 
ment, it is hoped that no gentleman will take 
it amiss the being refused admittance behind 
the scenes. Ladies are requested to send 
their servants by three o’clock.” 

In 1747, the year of the opening of Drury Lane 
under Garrick, Rich revived his pantomime of the 
Merlin’s Cave, or Harlequin Skeleton ; for this, 
too, was very fashionable, reviving a defunct 
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pantomime. The following year he brought out 
Arotto anp Darune, with Mr. Philips as a 
sort of deputy harlequin when Lun could not 
play. In this piece there was an effect of the 
sun rising, which wasa “superb and compli- 
cated piece of machinery,” though how these 
effects were produced in the pre-gaseous days 
seems a mystery. Daphne was turned into a 
tree in presence of the audience, which was a 
good effect. The tossing of harlequin in a 
blanket was a comic incident, and delighted the 
galleries; but they did not see that he was 
supported in two long slips all the time, so 
that the tossing was only apparent. 

During the season of 1748-49, Perseus and 
Andromeda was produced at Covent Garden, 
with a French M. La Maze as a petit maitre. 
Here there was one grand scene—a dome that 
rose slowly, and Perseus riding his fiery horse 
in the air, and attacking the dragon. This was 
done by fixing him to a revolving wheel, a 
device introduced at our great theatres only a 
year or two ago. One night the pulleys broke, 
the wheel gave way, and omnes was Touncied 
down upon the stage, but without injury. The 
famous bottle-conjuror hoax had attracted at- 
tention last year, and it was forthwith imported 
into the comic part of the pantomime, Harlequin 
Scampedo actually going into what appeared 
a quart bottle. the Emperor of the Moon 
was a “tapestry scene,” in which human figures 
imitated the arrangement on Bayeux and other 
tapestries, a .— and French notion, 
but quite too refined for our modern galleries. 
Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Bellamy conde- 
scended to play in this piece, though they 
refused to do so in a later one, TuE Farr, 
which was a representation of Bartholomew Fair, 
and written to introduce a “ Turk on the wire,” 
who was then the rage. When the Sorcerer was 
revived at Covent Garden in 1752-53, a fountain 
scene was added, the machinery of which was 
considered to have surpassed anything at- 
tempted before or since. 

From that time to the present hour panto- 
mimes have held their ground. But gas, it may 
truly be said, has been the father (and the 
electric light the mother) of gorgeous modern 
scenery; the coloured lights, crimson, golden, 
mauve, purple, are deepening every year in 
their intensity. How players keep their eyes 
in such a dazzling glare is a marvel. 

A good theatrical night, and a night of 
enjoyment—either in tears or laughter, for 
we do enjoy both—is one of “the mossy 
corners of aw. No entertainment ap- 

roaches it. On the other hand, where there 
Is desolation and failure, no fit of hypochon- 
driacs is so depressing. Once, in a certain 
metropolis, the chief theatre was then decay- 
ing, and its manager, as a desperate final 
cast, had got up a splendid spectacle in the 
hope of repairing his ruined fortunes. It was a 
few nights alter Christmas; but, by true thea- 
trical ill-luck, a great maestro, remarkable for 
his showy style of conducting, who used to 
seem all white waistcoat, and who at the end of 
each piece would drop exhausted into a gor- 





geous crimson and gold fauteuil placed beside 
him, was then in the zenith of bis reputa- 
tion, and every one was rushing and crowding 
e see him—an admirable genius, who under- 
stood his art thoroughly, though that art was 
not music. On one night the present writer, 
attended by a party, rushed and squeezed with 
the rest to hear, or rather see, but without 
success. Everything was full; everybody was 
being turned away. It was a disappointment, 
and there were young children dressed in all 
their finery, and children’s finery is synonymous | 
with amusement. To ask them to take it off | 
and think of bed would be a cruel wrong. Some 
one suggests the pantomime, a proposal wel- 
comed with a scream of delight. That night 
cannot be easily forgotten. 

A large theatre, plenty of aim plenty of 
room, and the “grand spectac pantomime 
of Harlequin Boanerges” going on. New 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, double comic 
characters, dresses by So-and-so, masks by So- 
and-so, effects by another So-and-so; yet in 
spite of such attractions, here was the prospect. 
A great void pile of benches, all empty and 
desolate ; one gentleman, a very Selkirk, alone; 
in a back row, afar off, a husband and his wife. 
This was the whole—pit all naked boards, as 
though the floor had been pulled up, and the 
joists exposed; a soldier, four or five shopmen 
and shopwomen ; galleries much the same. It 
was the grave of a theatre, yet this was the 
least dismal part. That was the stage, where 
the humours of the pantomime, the large heads 
and masks, the procession, the comically angry 
King Roistery Boistery was raging and beat- 
ing his courtiers with bladder flappers, and 
where the patient orchestra were playing ‘heir 
comic music, That merriment going on 
solemnly and in true business-like regularity 
was the hopelessly depressing spectacle every- 
where witnessed. Even the children became 
5 loom ; they forbore 
to cackle and laugh, and looked back at their pa- 
rents and guardians with a look almost of terror. 
There was no laughter. By-and-by the soldier 
went out, every one staring at him, and even 
King Roistery Boistery following him with looks 
of reproach. We were more chivalrous, and stood 
by them. Nothing was abridged. They were 
as loyal to us as we to them. The comic busi- 
ness, clown, harlequin, &c., set in. Their laugh- 
ter was chilling; it sounded as in a hollow 
cavern. Everything droned on. It seemed 
as though the audience were on the stage, and 
we were playing to them. It induced — 
calm and untroubled, which it was impossible 
to resist. At times there would come 
an instinctive rousing, with the usual start, 
and there was the y Bowne! hall, and the 
indistinct figures—the stage, streets, police, 
crowds, and in the lonely pit the cast-away 
soldier, who had come back, perhaps, out of 
compassion; then the grateful slumber would 
come and seal eyelids once more. It took 
years and many crowded houses to get over the 
impression of that night. 

Who that has elaborately and studiously pre- 


affected by the a 
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pared for a night of exquisite humour and 
“fun” has not found the proposed feast break 
down under the very heavy load of pre-advertised 
festivity? Better almost dismiss the whole 
until the midnight bells usher in the Christmas 
morn itself, with a sort of surprise. We wake up. 
The holly, ivy, presents, and the rest, have then a 
strangely sweet influence. Itis like hearing soft 
poetry read. And above all, as the Christmas-day 
itself wears calmly on to its close—and it does 
so—who has not noticed a tranquil melan- 
choly mixed with the more pleasurable feelings, 
especially when the little festival is finished, and 
the friends have just gone, and we stand looking 
into the fire, thinking how far off another 
Christmas-day is! 

It may be held that boxing-day has a jovial 
air of its own. It is the true holiday for buying 
and selling; for on the day before, the shops 
have been closed. We read mirth and enjoy- 
ment and a kind of pleasurable business in every 
one’s face. There is a briskness in their pro- 
gress. The ays are crowded, there is 
good-humoured jostling, and it is pleasant to 
see the mechanic’s wife and children walking 
with him in a line. 

As the evening steals on, and the lamps are 
lighted early, the briskness increases. It seems 
true holiday. The crowds in the streets 
thicken apace. Then do the theatrical coming 
events cast their shadows before, for we know 
at that moment what delightful flutter and de- 
licious confusion reign in every green-room in 
the kingdom. There is confusion among the 
fire-kings and fairies, and some swearing, per- 
haps. Yet that fuss and buzz is exquisite to 
think of. In an hour or so we shall have 
reached the dazzling latitudes where Harlequin 
Sultana reigns, and the slowly developing para- 
dise of transformation-scenes. It is no harm 
for the wisest, the gravest, the busiest of us to 
cultivate and nurture a little feeling of this sort 
“for one night only,” and on principle, as the 
writer hereof does, make a regular boys’ holi- 
day of boxing-day, winding up with the ever- 
welcome pantomime at night. 

One istmas, it came about that this 
pleasant private arrangement was quite frus- 
trated by some of the rubs and grubs of life, 
which lie in wait for all, and which choose this 
happy season for their eruption. Everything 
was spoiled. Some friendly hospitality was 
offered. A sea’s width and many miles of land 
between. A change was welcome. On the next 
morning, very much betimes—a boxing-day 
morning—I set off in the dark, rising by candle- 
light. ‘There was the steamer, the sea not high, 
but short, stiff, and snappish under a piercing 
east wind. Only three or four passengers, 
gloomy people like myself. Every one else 
was at their country-houses fast asleep, to 
be roused gently, two hours hence, for a cheer- 
ful breakfast and a shooting-party at the fat 
covers. It was a chopping sea, nasty, sicken- 
ing. We all sat apart, and did not care to com- 
mune with each other. For four hours we were 
cold and wretched. Then came the land and the 
railway. All along the stations and towns were 





cheerful reminders. Doorways done with green, 
and the station-masters’ windows framed in holly. 
Even the lamp-room full of merry company. 
The platforms were lined with cheerful rusties of 
the Jemmy-Jessamy kind. But the carriages, 
they were full indeed; nothing but gay young 
noblemen and gentlemen, very bustling and ex- 
cited, and nothing but gun-cases. That day went 
on slowly, and grew dark when we came rolling 
into a great, great city, mercantile and manu- 
facturing, and which may ,be called Ironston. 
Tt was great, massive quays and docks built by 
giants, great warehouses and manufactories, 
great paving, great horses, whose hoofs clinked 
solemnly on the paving-stones as they drew 
great wains along. 

A ~ manufacturing town, new red- 
bricked, abundant in great gaudy showboards, 
crowded, is the most depressing of places to the 
common stranger ; how much more should it be 
to the depressed stranger? But of this Christ- 
mas, Ironston had a festive air. There had been 
some heavy rain, and the newly lighted lamps 
were being reflected in a hundred little pools; 
every shop was open, and a fragrance of goo 
things—as of oranges, mince-meat, of plum- 
pudding, not so long passed away—seemed to 
exhale. Every one was bustling by eagerly. 
Somehow, this air of business-like festivity first 
brought with it a kind of envy, then a wistful 
eagerness to share. What was this ? 

A hoarding that had run wild with posters 
luxuriantly in grand characters, red, blue, and 
yellow, variegated proclamations of all ages 
and dimensions, shouldering each other like 


people in a crowd. The great strong fellows 
coolly placing themselves in front of the small 
fry, pasting them out altogether, while they in 
their turn were impeded and overlaid by the 
small fry who swarmed like crustacea over the 


others. Here was a gorgeous bill of fare, 
bewildering in variety. it was the menu of the 
courses for this night, the new untasted dishes 
with the bloom and bouquet on. At that 
moment—it was gone six—there were wild 
scenes of bustle and confusion, pattering, flying 
to and fro “ behind the scenes” at every theatre 
in Fronston. Who would not wish to assist at 
that cheerful inauguration? As I read, an old 
thrill and eagerness came stealing on. I would 
; but to which? It was dazzling and em- 
arrassi Every one was “ new,” “ grand,” 
and “original.” Every one had “ new” dresses, 
scenery, and decorations. Every one had new 
music. Every one had the refulgent light and 
the “gorgeous transfermation-scene.” There 
was the , sare Royat deserving place of 
honour, which had less of flash and more of 
calm dignity and confidence in its own sterling 
merits. It had Harieguin Litre Snow- 
WREATH, or the Princess BRIGHTEYES, “written 
expressly for this theatre.” Little Snowwreath 
was in Patagonian letters. Straggling close 
beside, in contentious rivalry, came the Pri- 
cess Hetena’s Royat Tseatre, with a more 
bantering and jocose invitation, HarLequix 
Rigpumrunipos, with its humours, comic 
turns, but all in a lighter and more fooling tone. 
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No; I shall be conservative for this night, and 
rally round the older decencies. The puns and 
“ break-downs” comport better with, say, Easter. 
A mechanic with a child held by each hand is 
studying the bills at the same time, with an air 
of delighted doubt, and I consult him. He in- 
clines to “the Rile” also. I shall go to the 
Rile also. Here is a plan; here is something 
to live for, and there is dinner besides, at the 
* Angel” or “ Grecian.” Life has genial corners, 
after all. 

The little care has dwindled away down, and 
might have been shut up like the genius in 
the empty claret-bottle. I do shut him with 
the cork, and leave him to be taken away by the 
waiter. Then post off to the Theatre Rile. It 
is in a square, and invites us all across it diagon- 
ally, by some lamps over the door blazing away 
cheerfully. There is a stream of people coming 
from all corners and converging to the lamps; 
for we are determined to have the worth of our 
money, and see the first piece. The scent at 
the door, the extra-abundant orange-peel laid 
on, and, perhaps, the extra gas isenough. It 
brings me back to a night, say, a hundred years 
ago. I like the scramble up-stairs and the 
ch 


eerful faces of the box-keepers, for this is a 


cheerful night. And the inside of the house! 
Such a scene, gay, bright, and animated, with 
a vengeance, especially the pit, where the anima- 
tion takes the shape of a mass of humanity 
emptied from above, seething, tumbling, 
frothing, and roaring in the most good- 
humoured confusion. They are swayed back 
and forward in great heavings andrushes. Hats 
fy into the air, people sit on other people’s 
shoulders, people are by force of squeezing sent 
up out of the mass into the air. It is very 
amusing to the calm spectator in the boxes. 
The orchestra has been burst into, and has to be 
cleared by police for the musicians; but what 
is to be done with what has been cleared? Now 
the first piece—the levée de rideau—begins. 
The Little Treasure, by a strange exception, 
is listened to, and is heard very distinctly, 
owing, I am informed, to the popularity of the 
oung lady who played the Tittle Treasure, 

iss Kate Daly. There was also a popular 
lady in Little Snowwreath of great local estima- 
tion, Miss M‘Gusty, an indefatigable of all work, 
who, I am sure, has a large family at home, 
and, perhaps, a lazy husband, whom she 
“Keeps.” Little Snowwreath was very pretty— 
I mean the piece; though that night is far 
back, I could tell the order of the scenes, 
ay, and “hum” some of the pretty music, 
specially a recurring strain which waited spe- 
cially on the coming in of Little Snowwreath 
herself. She was captainess of a number 
of other little snowdrops, who fluttered 
about in long hair and green leafy gar- 
lands. They got into a palace once, and 
before a huge mirror, which was but the counter- 
feit presentment of a mirror, and other snow- 
drops stood behind, and pretended to be re- 





flexions. Who does not like the Christmas ballet 
when the gauze dresses are new, and put on for 
the first time—danced by moonlight in a most 
betwitching “glade of the fairies” stretching 
away far back, with the light playing on the 
silver waters? I can sit on for long and 
see the slow, slow expanding, and growing, 
and openings of the transformation-scene, 
whether it be the grotto of the fairies or 
the home of the grasshoppers, the gorgeous 
lights, the rich suffusions, the glorified 
young girls disclosed, as leaves and petals 
open, and while beyond them, in further 
perspective, more petals open, and discover 
more glorified need when we can no longer 
contain ourselves, and satisfy ourselves with a 
burst of applause. In front our queen of the 
fairies and other characters are waiting, looking 
on delighted, like ourselves. There it stops at 
last; it is complete, and we, in a transport of 
furious delight and applause, must have out 
painter, manager, everybody. 

There are real feasts, » to the eye, 
ever welcome. No such genuine, natural, and 
unrestrained delight is ever seen so developed 
in an audience. There is always a little sad- 
ness when the plain prosy scene from each 
side— Mr. Beerit’s Suorp, BurcHer and 
PoULTERER—closes in and shuts it out for ever. 
There are people who go away when the comic 
business begins. I do not envy ¢hat tone of 
mind. I delight in the clown, and his ways 
and pilferings, and have sympathy with him. 
On this night I saw him to the end. There 
were points and “tricks” which I could not 
follow, — clearly local; as, for instance, 
something that was changed into ‘ Simpson’s 
milk,” and which was greeted, though apparently 
of no great humour, with such uproarious 
delight that I instinctively turned to a neighbour 
and asked an explanation. 1 was told it was 
an allusion to an Alderman Simpson, who had 
supplied rather inferior milk. I then laughed 
with the rest. 

I came home after a very pleasant night, and 
went to bed in a very snug chamber at the 
Grecian, where there was a good fire, and went 
off to sleep quite happy, and dreamed of the 
Little Fairy Snowdrop. 
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